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St. John’s “Church of the Air” 


Paster Robert H. Ischinger, Reading, Pa., Tells of 


Responses to Radio Services 


A BLIZZARD has been raging for sev- 
eral days and the entire East is blank- 
eted with snow. The roads are becom- 
ing impassable in the country districts. 
Sunday comes. In remote sections con- 
ditions are so bad that neither Sunday 
school nor church can be held. During 
the week following letters begin to ar- 
rive: “Am professor in a small college 
in Virginia—weather made church im- 
possible—tuned in on Station WEEU 
and heard your service—thank you; 


Pastor Ischinger in the Pulpit 


and may God bless you in your min- 
istry.” Another letter from a post of- 
fice in upper New York State right 
across the Pennsylvania state line 
reads: “Snow was so bad we could 
hardly get to our mail box (rural 
route)—we are bedded in snow—un- 
able to attend church and do not ex- 
pect to do so for some weeks—we wor- 
ship with St. John’s, Reading, over Sta- 
tion WEEU regularly—thank you!” 
These letters represent geographical 
extremes. In between there is a vast 
area extending from New York State 
to Virginia, from Altoona, Pa., to the 
Atlantic Coast, thickly populated, 
where shut-ins, the aged and sick, men 
and women unable to attend Sunday 
school and church for various reasons, 
children living in remote sections lack- 
ing facilities to reach a Bible school, 
tune in regularly and are blessed by 


the ministry of St. John’s Church-of- 
the-Air. 


Appreciation Widespread 

Thousands of letters and cards of ap- 
preciation of this ministry have been 
received during the thirteen years that 
St. John’s has been on the air. Direct 
mail contacts have been maintained 
with listeners from 507 post offices scat- 
tered over Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia. Perhaps the most touching 
letters received contained variants of 
the following message: “My aged 
mother (or father), invalid for years, 
has been worshiping with you over the 
air for years. Now that she has been 
called home I wish to thank you for 
your blessed ministry, which was her 
spiritual joy during the sunset hours of 
her life.” 

Among the invisible radio congrega- 
tion of St. John’s, Reading, are num- 
bered physicians, retired pastors, guests 
in old folks’ homes and other institu- 
tions, all sorts and conditions of shut- 
ins, young and old. Perhaps the great- 
est encouragement has been the kind 
words received from fellow pastors at 
meetings of synod, etc., from whom the 
pastor of St. John’s has often heard a 
word of appreciation, such as: “Thank 
you for your fine ministry to my old 
folks and shut-ins.” 

St. John’s is on the air regularly 
every week with a varied program. 

Station WEEU, 1000 watts, 859 ke., 
carries weekly the following broad- 
casts: Every first and third Sunday of 
the month—9.00 A. M. Heimatglocken, 
a brief meditation in German. 9.15 
A. M. Hymns from the Sunday school. 
9.30 A. M. Lesson from the Kuendig 
Memorial Bible Class. 10.00 A. M. 
Family Worship. 11.00 A. M. German 
Service. 

On the second and fourth Sundays 
this schedule ends at 10.30 A. M. A 
German Good Friday and Ascension 
Day service (German) are broadcast 
every year on these respective days 
10.00-11.00 A. M. 

Every Saturday morning “Your 
Church Reporter” bringing items of in- 
terest concerning the life and activities 
of the Lutheran Church. This is broad- 
cast directly from the sacristy of St. 
John’s over Station WEEU. 


Sponsorship Volunteered 


Station WRAW, 250 watts, 1340 kc., 
carries the Vesper Hour every Sunday 
from 6.30 to 7.00 P. M. as broadcast 
directly from St. John’s with the as- 
sistance of a number of local Lutheran 
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pastors. This station also brings every 
year a Reformation Day broadcast on 
Reformation Sunday from 9.00 to 10.00 
P. M. and a Watchnight Service on 
New Year’s Eve from 11.00 P. M. till 
midnight. Both of these broadcasts 
emanate from St. John’s. 

All these activities are carried on 
without making an appeal for funds. 
This radio ministry was conceived in 
faith and is being carried on through 
the continued love and liberality of 
men and women with an evangelistic 
vision. Chief of these is Miss Louise 
A. Barron, secretary-treasurer of St. 
John’s Church-of-the-Air. In addition 
we make special acknowledgment of 
the unusual kindness and courtesy of 
the Berks Broadcasting Company, Mr. 
C. Chafey, president, and Mr. H. O. 
Landis, chief engineer. The unlimited 
co-operation of this company which has 
placed its fine facilities so freely at our 
disposal has been the determining fac- 
tor in creating and maintaining St. 
John’s Lutheran Church-of-the-Air. 
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_ THE man should have known better. He had listened 
silently to criticisms of his church that did more than 
make him blush for its alleged failures. It set up doubts 
in his soul and made him an easy mark for the tempta- 
tions that assailed him. He was informed that clergy- 
men are drones in the social order; that congregations 
are always asking for money to provide luxuries for 
themselves; that political corruption is boldfaced and 
unrebuked by those who should condemn wickedness 
in high places; and finally that there are too many 
churches, 

Such criticisms can be increased in number, sub- 
divided into innumerable details, and found circulating 
in hundreds of localities. Some basis of truth exists for 
all of them, but the wholesale conclusions drawn are 


- false. If the victim of a harangue had known what his 


church is doing, what obstacles stand in the way of its 


service, how much it accomplishes despite the com- 


paratively small resources at its disposal, he might have 


silenced the critic by telling him the facts about the 


Christian efforts to obey God in proclaiming the Gospel. 

Had he known the facts, he would have cited the thou- 
sands of parsonages where clergymen and their families 
live lives of self-control in order to be of good influence. 
Information obtainable would have enabled him to state 
time, place, and amounts given to help the poor, homes, 
and hospitals provided for the orphaned and the sick, 
and national prejudices overcome by altruistic interest 
in people without regard to race, creed, or color. He 
could say that right now in different parts of the world 
“the church is carrying on” where it must labor in 
seclusion to avoid “being evacuated” by godless political 
mis-leaders. 

It is more than a discredit to a man to lack rebuttal 
for the lies circulated about religion and its herald, the 
Christian Church. It is a sin for him to deprive himself 
of the means of knowing the positive benefits of faith 
in Christ and familiarity with the Bible. He is expected 
to have a reason for his faith. There is no necessity for 
his being so ignorant. 
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Lease-lend 

Gornc over to England seems to be the most popular 
activity of American preachers this fall. Joseph Fort 
Newton recently flew over in a bombing plane. Daniel 
Poling has arrived in England 
bearing credentials from the 
Federal Council of Churches, 
the Christian Endeavor, and 
the Christian Herald. 

“A first-hand survey of the 
war zone and the need for 
American participation,” is be- 
ing made by J. Frank Norris, 
prominent Baptist clergyman, 

~ who has been preaching in 
‘S London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Liverpool. 

A Protestant minister, a Roman Catholic priest, and 
a Jewish rabbi (Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, Father Vincent 
C. Donovan, and Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron) have gone 
to England sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. They seek information regarding 
the effect of the war on all the churches, and plan to 
“bring back to Americans helpful knowledge as to what 
the ‘man in the street’ in Britain is thinking about the 
post-war world and a reconstructed social order.” 

Dr. Henry Leiper, American secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, expects to fly England-ward within 
the next few months. 

In return for the American clergyman, the English are 
talking about sending Leslie Weatherhead and Maude 
Royden over here about the last of September. 
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Happy Days 

Ir is a hundred years this week since some of the 
shining-eyed citizens of New England decided to settle 
down at Brook Farm, to engage in noble conversation 
and to milk cows. 

It was to be a remarkable experiment, combining 
humble labor and high: thinking. The small beginning 
might very well lead to a new way of life for humanity, 
its founders thought. 

On October 4 there will be a celebration of the cen- 
tennial of this idealistic experiment, which faded out in 
a few short years, but which in its time enlisted the 
interest of Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau. 

The interesting aftermath of the Brook Farm experi- 
ment is that the property was eventually purchased by 
a Lutheran layman who gave it for a Children’s Home. 


Another Centennial 

Quite out of the ordinary was another New England 
centennial, celebrated recently by. Grace Episcopal 
Church, Manchester, N. H. The people there decided 
to hold a service just like the first one they held in the 
city, a hundred years ago. 

They had to take the cross off the altar, remove flower 
vases, altar candles, paraments. The choir was a mixed 
quartet which sat at one side of the pulpit facing the con- 
gregation, and of course dressed like the congregation. 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


“If Episcopal services have been stepped up that much 
in the last hundred years, just think how Catholic we 
shall be at the end of the next hundred,” exclaimed one 
worshiper at the conclusion of the service. 


Being Very Definite 

THE bishop of the Roman Catholic diocese of Mobile, 
Alabama, has announced to all Catholic parents that 
they will be denied the sacraments unless they send 
their children to Catholic schools. 

“Parents who do not obey this law are rebellious and 
are to be treated as much,” Bishop Toolen asserts. “In 
this diocese we expect and order every Catholic child 
in a Catholic school.” 

Similar emphasis on parochial school attendance has 
been placed by the Rev. John A. Duffy, bishop of the 
Buffalo, N. Y., diocese. “The so-called neutral or lay 
school from which religion is excluded is contrary to the 
fundamental principles of true education,” he declares. 
He wants all Catholic elementary school age children in 
parochial schools, high school students in Catholic high 
schools and academies, and those seeking advanced edu- 
cation in Catholic colleges and universities. 

“All parents who believe in God and the good life will 
recognize their duty, imposed on them by God, to secure 
for their children, on every educational level, a Catholic 
education,” he says. 


Professor of Lutheranism 

A LITTLE religion mixed in with the instruction in a 
secular institution is offered by the University of South- 
ern California, which has called the Rev. Carl W. Berner 
to become Professor of Lutheranism. This Missouri 
Synod pastor will devote full time to teaching the prin- 
ciples of Lutheranism. 

Other courses are now being given at Southern Cali- 
fornia in the teachings of the Greek Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic, general Protestant, Jewish, Mormon, and Epis- 
copalian churches. 

These classes are entered on the same basis of tuition 
and scholarship as others in the university, offer the 
same credits, and are subject to the same rules of aca- 
demic procedure. 


Church Papers for Laymen 

Earty in 1940, The Living Church, Episcopal journal, 
launched a periodical which it called The Layman’s 
Magazine. It was published every month, and took the 
place of one of the regular weekly issues of The Living 
Church, but could be subscribed to as a separate paper. 
It was a highly attractive and well-written journal. 

Somehow that sort of thing doesn’t succeed very well. 
Even when laymen are offered a church paper which 
compares well with the best secular periodicals, they 
hold off. At least The Layman’s Magazine is no more. 

The Living Church, a weekly news journal, will con- 
tinue, and has been experiencing increased circulation. 
However, it finds itself obliged, due to rising prices, to 
increase the subscription rate to $5 per year. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juxirus F. SEEBACH 


Switzerland Has recently (August 21) taken a note- 
worthy step on behalf of her youth. More than most 
other still independent countries of Europe, Switzerland 
has had her formerly self-sufficient and admirably man- 
aged economic system dislocated, with a naturally dis- 
astrous effect upon employment. ‘The leaders of Swiss 
youth in Canton Vaud are therefore to be congratulated 
because they have planned to “focus the good will and 
energy of the youth of the whole Canton upon a con- 
structive object.” The object selected is to dig a section 
of the future canal which is finally intended, and soon, 
to unite the waters of the Rhone and Rhine rivers. The 
choice of a positive project—not primarily or consciously 
military, but one intended to encourage Switzerland’s 
mission as “the European center for the exchange of 
economic and cultural goods’—is in the highest degree 
praiseworthy. A further part of the plan is to make the 
River Rhone navigable all the way to Lake Geneva, 
which it decidedly is not at present. When completed, 
the project will provide a trade route of the first order 
between the Mediterranean and northern Europe. The 
churches of Canton Vaud have provided a chaplain for 
the camp of the working youth. 


When, on August 15, the Archbishop of Canterbury 


’ called on the British people, at the request of George VI, 


“to remember in prayer the armies and people of Rus- 
sia,” it must have raised more than one smile on British 
faces. But Moscow seems to have taken the call to 
prayer to its own heart; for, on August 21, the Moscow 
radio, in its Slovak, Netherlands, Rumania and Bul- 
garian bulletins, adjured “all God-loving inhabitants of 
the occupied countries” to rise in defense of religious 
freedom, because “the German regime was menacing 
the very existence of Christianity, and seeking the over- 
throw of Christ the King.” That really deserves a hearty 


laugh, for it sounds mightily like “Satan rebuking sin.” 


Unfortunately, what the Soviet has done in the recent 
past speaks so loud that we cannot hear what it says. 
But Moscow pushes its argument farther, as if to but- 
tress its plea. In an official announcement the Soviet 
avers that Russia had 8,338 churches, mosques and syn- 
agogues as of June 1, 1941, and 30,000 registered relig- 
ious societies of twenty or more members. Likewise, it 
points with pride to the astounding fact (to them) that 
since 1917, 414 different religious books were published 


in Russia. If this is a sign of emerging conversion, let us 
_ hope that backsliding may be postponed for an appre- 
ciable time. 


i 


The Dreary deception of dupes continues. Los Angeles 
was the scene (July 21) of the exposure of adultery in 
the reorganized “Mazdaznan Temple Association of As- 
sociates of God.” The mother’s testimony repressed by 
superstition finally brought the crime to judgment. 
_ Nearer home (New York) and a month later (August 
_ 25) another court action calls to account another im- 
postor, the “master-metaphysician,” J. B. Schafer, who 
_ obtained $150,000 from his victims for the bringing up of 
Jean Gauntt, “the immortal baby,” whose progress to- 
ward immortality was cut short of achievement last 


December by the demand of a dissatisfied mother for the 
return of her child. This trial is for a financial rather 
than a physical crime, but is none the less sordid. It 
deals with the theft of $9,000 from a 55-year-old woman 
disciple, Minna Schmidt, a working woman, by means of 
“revelations” that the plaintiff's wealthy employer had 
remembered her in a will to the amount of $75,000. When 
the will was probated, the “revelations” materialized 
into a poor $3,000, leaving Miss Schmidt’s savings carry- 
ing a deficit of $6,000. There will be other deceivers, 
and other dupes to follow them, and they may even be 
of Lutheran origin—those in whom carelessness and 
folly have bred superstition in the vacuum of an empty 
heart and a shallow brain. 


Centuries ago the wits of Antioch coined the word 
“Christian” as a term of opprobrious ridicule for the 
early believers. It became a title of honor; for so the 
early Christians bore it. The same result is to be ex- 
pected from an edict which has just become effective 
(September 15), by order of Secret Police Chief, Rein- 
ard Heydrich, throughout the Reich and the protector- 
ate of Bohemia and Moravia. The edict prescribes that 
all Jews, after they have reached the age of six years, 
must wear a large yellow “Star of David,” with the 
superscription “Jew” in black. This sign is to be “worn 
visibly and firmly sewed to the left breast of clothing.” 
We are constrained to accept as a fact that the Gestapo 
is proud of this defense of Aryan integrity and su- 
periority, but the psychology manifested in the order is 
passing strange. The Jews so marked have been given 
a symbol that stresses a mountain-top in their national 
experience. It expresses a glory in their faith and re- 
ligion. It will quite naturally steel the determined en- 
Gurance of the elders. It will do more for the Jewish 
children and youth; it will indelibly mark their impres- 
sionable minds with the very thing it was meant to 
destroy. In the end the Jew will triumph with a victory 
that was handed him. 


Humor Has an invincible power to pierce the drab 
surface of tragedy. The Merchant Naval Journal of 
London offers the following illustration of a ship cap- 
tain’s reaction. All in one voyage he was attacked by 
a submarine, twice by E-boats, twice by bombers, shelled 
in The Straits, and finally bombed at his port of destina- 
tion. All this the captain accepted as a part of the day’s 
work. But disaster awaited him at home. After an 
initial outburst, the captain concluded: “This perishing 
correspondence with the income tax people, and these 
infernal insurance forms!!!” They were too much for 
him. France provides another kind of humor. “I hear,” 
said one woman to another, “that Molyneux has brought 
out a wonderful new perfume. The name itself is a 
dream.” “What is it called?” asked her friend. “Roast 
pork with cracklings.” In the meantime, a man at break- 
fast in a hotel says: “This coffee has a queer flavor, don’t 
you think?” His friend replies: “It isn’t coffee, man; 
it’s tea.” Just then the waiter approaches, and asks: 
“Would you gentlemen like another cup of chocolate?” 


By 
C. FRANKLIN KOCH, 
Executive Secretary 


C. F. Koch, D.D. 


“Our United Lutheran Church needs an awakened 
social conscience. It needs to become stirred by some 
of the social problems confronting it today. Unless such 
a social conscience can be aroused in the next decade, 
our Lutheran Church must be content to become and 
remain a second-rate group.” That statement was made 
to me recently by one of the representative pastors of 
the Church—not a radical, not a disgruntled person, 
but a leader whose opinion in many matters is sought 
and respected by his associates. It set my mind work- 
ing. Is not his desire that of many men in the Church? 
Is it not the modern statement of an age-old question? 

The human race was not very old when Cain, in an- 
swer to God’s query, “Where is thy brother, Abel?” 
snarled back, “I know not. Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
Men have been faced with answering that question in 
all ages. Some have met it squarely. Some have thrust 
it behind them. Others have tried to avoid it. But, it 
remains. 

The Hebrew prophets, aflame with zeal for God and 
aglow with interest in humanity, taught much of man’s 
responsibility for his brother’s welfare. They were the 
pioneers of an awakened social conscience which could 
not remain silent before the burdens which crushed the 
poor, the oppressed, the handicapped of that day. 


Our Lord’s Attitude 

Jesus was moved by social needs. The gospel nar- 
rators record repeatedly the statement, “Jesus was 
moved with compassion toward the people.” One of the 
modern speech translations puts it, in connection with 
the feeding of the four thousand, “My heart aches for 
the people, for they have nothing to eat.” (Mark 8: 2.) 
Yes, the heart of Jesus ached because of human needs. 
His social conscience needed no awakening. 

The early church was keenly sensitive to social needs. 
It started as an international, inter-racial fellowship. It 
even started with a community of goods. It stepped 
over barriers of race, language, color and social status. 
It broke down walls of partition and emerged as a broth- 
erhood in which there was “neither Jew nor Greek, 
bond nor free, male nor female, but all one in Christ 
Jesus,” brothers because of their recognition of a'com- 
mon fatherhood and a common salvation. 

One sharp and oft-repeated criticism heard of the 
Church today is that it is not interested in the problems 
of the masses, that it has become a middle-class club 
with leanings toward the possessor class and with little 
or no concern for the dispossessed. Rightly or wrongly 
men are saying that the Church has no interest in the 
vital problems affecting their very existence. 

During the past decade it has been charged that un- 
employment with its consequent problems of housing, 
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feeding and health did not arouse the Church, that the 
slums of our country, those cesspools breeding crime, 
tuberculosis and social bitterness, did not stir the Church 
to demand their eradication. What progress has been 
made has been by government initiative, for which, too 
often, the religious leaders berated those responsible for 
unemployment relief and housing projects for the poor. 


The Church Blamed 

It is charged that the Church has been silent in the 
face of political greed and corruption, that political ma- 
chines with their entangling alliances with crime and 
corrupt judiciaries, that the violation of solemn cam- 
paign pledges and the plighted word of government of- 
ficials, all have been passed by too supinely by the Chris- 
tian leaders of our day. 

We are faced with class strife and hatred, with lynch- 
ings, labor riots, strikes, and a host of other social 
wrongs. Is the conscience of the Church aroused by 
them? It is easy to denounce them, unintelligently as 
some churchmen on occasion do; but is the Church 
aroused to their seriousness, to their forebodings for 
tomorrow? 

Today we are face to face with the world’s most 
titanic military struggle. It could be seen approaching 
for the last ten years as a result of the blindness, the 
selfishness, the “exaggerated nationalism” of the nations 
of the world, our own included. What was done to stem 
it? Was any intelligent Christian effort put forth to 
supplant war with a “just and durable peace”? Now 
that the tragedy is at our doorsteps demanding our best 
in every way, we cry out that we cannot do anything, 
that we must support our government, for did not Jesus 
say, “Render unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s”? Did not Paul say, “Let every soul be in sub- 
jection to the higher powers, for the powers that be are 
ordained of God”? Oh, the irony of it all! Christians 
caught napping, like the foolish virgins, their social con- 
sciences dulled and the day of opportunity slipping by 
unseized. 


Divine Directions 

Should the Church be interested in social problems? 
Should its social conscience be aroused? Yes, if it would 
follow the mind and spirit of Jesus. He fed the hungry. 
He relieved the physically handicapped, cleansing the 
lepers, restoring sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, 
health to the sick. He preached the gospel to the poor 
and showed how the heart of His Father was big enough 
to embrace all mankind, sinner and saint, Jew and Gen- 
tile, bond and free. He condemned the selfish accumula- 
tion of wealth. He pitied the “rich young ruler” who 
thought more of his earthly possessions than he did of 
the eternal life he claimed to be seeking. He rebuked 
the man who put his trust in riches and planned to build 
bigger barns in which to store his treasures, classing 
him as one who refuses to use his reasoning powers to 
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see which is the wiser course. In His parable of “The 
Last Judgment,” Jesus made the criterion of the sep- 
aration of the sheep from the goats the manner in which 
they met, or refused to meet, the needs of those who 
were hungry, thirsty, naked, poor, sick, or in prison. 

Yes, in the light of the spirit and teachings of Jesus 
the Church must seek an awakened and an enlightened 
social conscience. 

Rightly you ask, “Granted that the social conscience 
of the Church is aroused, how can it act?” Not as a leg- 
islative lobbyist, but as an organization which must pro- 
vide the inspiration, the ideal rather than the program. 


The Church’s Duty 

As Dr. Walter Bell Denny has so aptly put it, “The 
Church is not specially called upon to run the govern- 
ment, or to map out a program of industrial develop- 
ment, or to become the patron of modern arts and 
sciences. It is called upon to point out, with fearless and 
prophetic insistence, the bearing of the religion of God’s 


Fatherhood and man’s sonship and brotherhood, upon 
the relations of capital and labor, the ideals and meth- 
ods of government, the development of literature and 
other arts, the meaning and value of science, the prog- 
ress of education, and all the other features of modern 
life. The great task of Christianity is to get the religion 
of Jesus to become the dominant spirit in life. 

“Christianity is not a particular theory of govern- 
ment. It is not a certain pattern of industrial organiza- 
tion. It has no official program which it can offer to the 
nations and say, ‘Here, this is God’s way of organizing 
international relations.’ But Christianity does stand for 
a definite attitude and a certain ideal by which industry 
and government and international relations are to be 
evaluated, and their program measured.” (The Career 
and Significance of Jesus, pp. 431, 432.) 

It is the privilege of Christians to be alert to that at- 
titude and ideal and to become active in seeing they 
are accepted and applied. To do less is to fail in our 
Christian responsibility. 
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By the REv. Roy B. SETZER, Parrottsville, Tenn. 


WELL, Son, here we are in New York, and I want to 
finish the talk we started, because I have some things 
to say to you that I want you to remember. You see, I 
won't be with you always. People grow old and die so 
younger people can take their places. 

We might just as well begin right where we are. The 
transportation system of New York is like the different 
philosophies of life. You can go in any direction you 
choose. It all depends on where and why and how you 
want to go. 

There are four stations in life where we can go in any 
direction we choose—self, the home, the church and the 
world. You can’t get away from your self, you’re going 
to live in some kind of a home, you have to do some- 
thing about the church, and you must live in the world 
until you depart this life. At each one of these points 
you have to make a choice. You may choose the wrong 
way, or you may choose the right way; you may choose 
the worst way or you may choose the best way. It all 
cepends on the difference that Jesus makes in our lives. 

St. Paul tells us in Galatians 2: 20 the difference that 
Jesus made to him. He said, “I am crucified with Christ: 
nevertheless, I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; 
and the life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself 
for me.” You notice he said, “I live.” That’s what we 
all want. We want really to live. That’s the difference 
that Jesus made to him. ; 


At the Point of Self 

Let’s see what that difference means at the point of 
Self. 

A man may be devil-possessed, self-possessed or God- 
possessed. Not many people are devil-possessed. Most 


of them are self-possessed. A few are God-possessed. 
Paul was a God-possessed man, and no wonder. He saw 
Stephen die a tragic death, die with the look of heaven 
in his face and a prayer on his lips. Paul must have 
thought, “Here is a young man that is different. What 
is it? That prayer—where did it come from? ‘Lay not 
this sin to their charge—Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’” That’s it—the cross. It’s the 
difference that Jesus makes. 

Now skip a lot of things that happened and look at 
Faul and Silas in prison. They pray and sing. There is 
& real test of what to do with Self. They weren’t to 
blame for being there. It was an awful injustice. They 
could easily have spent their time bemoaning the fact 
of how they had been mistreated. They could have pitied 
themselves until they were bitter toward the whole 
world. But they enjoyed life there in prison. The jailor 
must have said, “That man Paul—he’s possessed.” He 
was—God-possessed. 

Before you pity yourself, Son, it’s a mighty good thing 
to remember that God had to let Paul fall into disgrace 
and prison before He could do some things to him and 
through him that He wanted to. All of us have been 
blessed by Paul’s experience. We all get in prison now 
and then, where we have to do something about our- 
selves. It may be a prison of ill health or failure or mis- 
fortune of one kind or another. Any number of things 
can put a man in a prison of circumstances over which 
he has no control. But it is possible for him to have a 
song in his heart if he has done his best. 

On the other hand, it happens that the very fact a 
man succeeds, imprisons him in circumstances over 
which he has no control. The trouble with most of us, 
you know, is that we don’t know what to do with our- 
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selves when we’re free. Look at the God-possessed man. 
Whether he makes tents or whether he preaches, he 
does all “as unto the Lord.” He really lives. Regardless 
of what we undertake to be in life, all of us have to do a 
lot of things we don’t want to do. But whether it’s in 
the pulpit, in the office, or on the farm, a man’s work is 
a kind of altar where he offers up to God the best he can 
do—that is, if he’s right with himself. It’s the difference 
that Jesus makes. You can forget about yourself and 
really live if you’re God-possessed. 


in the Home 

Now if a man is God-possessed, Jesus is going to make 
a difference in his home. Here at this point, Son, I want 
you to do some serious thinking for a young man of 
your age. You’re going to have a home of your own 
sometime, and just remember that what made this coun- 
try great was great people; and it takes great homes to 
make great people. Those homes were great because 
God made them great. They were built on faith. People 
then didn’t know much about psychiatry, but they be- 
lieved in God’s idea of what a home ought to be. When 
they wanted to know what God’s idea was, they went 
to the Bible. I know all this sounds old-fashioned, be- 
cause so many people have their own ideas about such 
things today. Such people usually give the Bible a neu- 
rotic interpretation and finally quit using it altogether. 

Here is what I mean. The first problem that faces a 
man in regard to the home is the relationship between 
husband and wife. If a man turns to his Bible to see 
what God’s idea is about that, he finds that St. Paul has 
a lot to say on the subject. He settles the question of 
who is the head of the house. He says, “Wives, submit 
yourselves unto your husband as unto the Lord.” Home 
life among Christian people was based upon this scrip- 
ture until a kind of hysteria developed about emancipat- 
ing woman from her previous condition of servitude. 
The champions of women’s rights decided that since St. 
Paul was never married, he didn’t understand women 
and couldn’t be an authority on marital relations. They 
ignored, or rather denied, the inspiration of the scrip- 
ture. The more reverent-minded among them dismissed 
the matter by concluding that Paul spoke the truth for 
his time but not for our time. But how could they be 
so sure that Paul’s time was not the right time? We can 
be sure that many today have the wrong time. That is 
why so many of them miss the bus at the point of home. 
This very thing is at the bottom of most broken homes? 


The Pagan Practices 

Look at the Graeco-Roman world. Modern historians 
tell us that in Greece woman was kept subjugated to the 
demands of home, but that in Rome woman’s position 
was much better. How better? Well, here’s what they 
say: Woman was given equal rights, she became the 
companion and partner of her husband in all his pur- 
suits. ‘They point with great satisfaction to the many 
illustrious women produced during that period. But 
what about the other side of the picture? Divorce in- 
creased until the sanctity of the home was destroyed, 
children were looked upon as a burden because they 
placed limitations upon the freedom of the wife. Mar- 
riage became a partnership in prodigality, abortion was 
practiced, infants were put to death by exposing them 
to the weather. Birth control was carried to such ex- 
tremes that as many as three children in a family was 
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unusual. The history of that period reads like a yester- 
Gay’s newspaper. 

Now here is something very significant. Moral lead- 
ers in those days warned the people against such prac- 
tices and pointed to Germany as an example. The Ger- 
mans considered it a crime to destroy their offspring or 
limit their population. What happened? Years later, 
those hordes of virile, healthy Germans swarmed down 
over the Empire and conquered Rome, 


The Way God Meant 


When God created man and woman, He told them to 
be fruitful and multiply, subdue the earth and have 
dominion over it. Well, it seems that God finally gives 
the earth to those people who have enough faith in their 
own destiny to reproduce their kind. France adds the 
most recent testimony to that. She practiced birth con- 
trol to the point of race suicide. When the German 
army, composed of young, vigorous men, marched down 
across France, she didn’t have the young men to put in 
the field. Those families and nations who defy God’s 
laws of life are doomed. 

Now the point is this: if this that St. Paul tells us in 
the fifth chapter of Ephesians is God’s idea of what a 
home should be, then the laws of life are back of it, and 
to go contrary to it is like trying to break the law of 
gravitation—it breaks you. 

Now, don’t misunderstand me, Son. It is just as neu- 
rotic to use what St. Paul said to justify a brutal, over- 
bearing husband. It is true that what St. Paul said about 
marriage had a special application to his day. But in 
another sense, the truth he revealed is universal. For 
example, he tells the women at another place what is 
proper head wear. What he said applies to that par- 
ticular time and place, but the guiding principle of pro- 
priety set forth is timeless and universal. 

Now let’s come back to what he said about wives sub- 
mitting themselves to the husbands. St. Paul is not 
making a qualitative comparison here, he is talking 
about organizational function. Yes, the husband is head 
of the house, but that doesn’t mean that the wife is an 
inferior. Take the public school system, for instance. 
Is there any question about who is principal? No, in- 
deed. That does not mean that the principal is superior 
in every way. There may be teachers who are much 
better qualified in some given field than he is. Nor does 
it mean that the principal is to be domineering and 
arbitrary. On the contrary, it leaves plenty of room for 
mutual understanding and co-operation. 

The point is, you don’t know what God’s Word teaches 
until you read all it says on a given subject, and when 
you read all that St. Paul says about the relationship 
between husband and wife, you find within the frame- 
work of what he teaches, room for mutual understand- 
ing, helpfulness and the will to be loving and lovable— 
a beautiful relationship of order and harmony between 
two people who have spiritually become one. 

The home is the basic unit of our society, and if six 
years conducting a juvenile court has taught me any- 
thing at all, it is that if children are to learn any sense 
about an orderly society, they must learn it in the home. 
And how can they learn it there if everybody is head 
of the house, from the biggest to the least? Have a clear 
understanding about these things before you start your 
home. (To be concluded next week) 
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Intelligent Sacrifice 


THE present controversy over whether there is a gaso- 
line shortage in this country, especially on the Eastern 
seaboard, prompts this page to quote from a summer 
article on the general theme of sacrifice. ... “It will be 
much easier for the country to accept the necessary sac- 
rifices if it becomes clear that the Government knows 
what it is doing and is not just making a nuisance of 
itself... . It is not necessary now to economize on edu- 
cation, as distinct from buildings, and certainly not on 
scientific research, nor on professional or technical 
schools, nor on those activities which minister to the 
moral and spiritual life of the people. In fact, the rule 
should be to replace the luxuries of the machine by an 
increasing emphasis on those things which make for 
plainer living and higher thinking.” 


Free Speech 


A uITTtLE while past former Ambassador to England, 
Joseph P. Kennedy, in a strong speech demanded un- 
limited loyalty from all our people, but insisted that the 
right of free speech be preserved. To get both in a com- 
mon formula is not always simple. . . . Somebody re- 
cently said, “Good discussion depends on two conditions 
—opinions not finally and emphatically fixed, and a real 
interest in the other person’s point of view. Many peo- 
ple talk solely for the purpose of winning converts to 
their own inflexible beliefs.” .. . A Washington news- 
paper offers this prescription: “Our disagreements over 
national policy must not hinder loyal co-operation with 
the government chosen to steer us through this world 
crisis. Any citizen who believes his views on national 
policy to be of sufficient importance to be broadcast 
across the country in this critical period should make 
certain that he is guided by an abiding loyalty and not 
by partisanship, personal animus or mere recklessness.” 
... This paragraph is written during the stormy hearing 
now on before a Senate Committee to air charges that 
the movie interests are guilty of war propaganda. 


Sixty Years at the Capitol 
Some of us have known a few Congressmen. Some of 
us have known more—perhaps fifty, or even a hundred. 
We give you, then, William Tyler Page, who has known 
6,000 Senators and Representatives during his career. 


_ That’s a lot of anything, including Congressmen. When 


he was thirteen years old, Mr. Page came to Congress 
as a page. That was in 1881. Now he holds the position 


_ of Emeritus Minority Clerk, an office he holds for life. 
_ He names among his ancestors Carter Braxton, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, and President 


Tyler. This kindly man of the Capitol who has served 


Washington 


BY 
OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER AND 
RALPH W. LOEW 


friend of all the legislators. He knows them all. In 1918 
he won a $1,000 competition for the writing of his now- 
famous American Creed. Declared to be the most 
definitive expression in brief form of American civic 
faith, it has been widely taught and used. Mr. Page is 
an active churchman, and he believed that any secular 
Creed should do as the Creeds of the Church, summarize 
the faith of the founding fathers. So his creed is a com- 
posite of the principles which were fundamental in the 
development of America. He wrote one hundred words, 
as follows: 


“T believe in the United States of America as a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people, 
whose just powers are derived from the consent of the 
governed; a democracy in a Republic; a sovereign Na- 
tion of many sovereign States; a perfect Union, one and 
inseparable; established upon those principles of free- 
dom, equality, justice, and humanity for which Amer- 
ican patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

“T therefore believe it is my duty to my country to 
love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its laws; to 
respect its flag, and to defend it against all enemies.” 


Democracy's Tempo 

Ir has been an interesting study to watch Congress 
debate the tax bill. The increases, including surtax, 
were voted very quickly. The excess profits were voted 
just as quickly. The discussion of the decrease of ex- 
emptions took about two hours. But a four-hour debate, 
or thereabouts, was required to settle the question which 
involves the future of the cosmos, the very hope of civ- 
ilization, namely, whether a $200 or $50 tax would be 
levied on gambling machines. Senator Bennett Clark 
led a hopeless fight for $200. The universe is safe. 


Washington Carries On 

CERTAIN views in the Nation’s Capital symbolize to 
your reporters the spirit of our country, which has rid- 
den out the storms of other years and may be trusted to 
go through this one. We are indebted to the immortal 
James Bryce for a description of one of these vistas... . 
“You all know the spot at which Wisconsin Avenue 
intersects Massachusetts Avenue, which has now been 
extended beyond the intersection into the country. At 
that point there is a spot commanding what is one of 
the most beautiful general views in Washington. You 
look down upon the city; you see its most striking 
buildings; and beyond them you see the great silvery 
flood of the Potomac and the soft lines fading away in 
dim outline in the far southeast. It is a delightful and 
inspiring view. It is a view that reminds one of some 
of those ample prospects over Rome which the traveler 
is able to obtain from St. Peter Montorio, on the further 
side of the Tiber, or from Monte Mario.” 
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On U.L.C.A. Seminary Campuses 


Strengthening Clinical Connections and Reviston of Academic 


Requirements Receive Place on Program 


Srupznts of the U. L. C. A.’s nine theological sem- 
inaries will find more intensive and more extensive pro- 
grams of field work awaiting them as they fill their 
places in dormitories and classrooms the middle weeks 
of September. In an effort to meet prevailing demands 
for more practical training in the seminary course, the 
seminaries have made ready for the 1941-42 year by 
strengthening their clinical connections with surround- 
ing congregations, institutions, and organizations. In 
addition, two schools have revised their academic re- 
quirements for graduation, and this fall’s senior classes 
will be the first to benefit from the revisions decided 
upon by the faculties. 


Gettysburg opened its one hundred sixteenth year 
September 9 with a chapel service and sermon by Dr. 
John Aberly, professor 
emeritus of systematic 
theology. The rest of the 
opening day was taken 
up by student interviews 
with the faculty, registra- 
tion for classes, and as- 
signment of rooms, pre- 
liminary to the beginning 
of classwork the follow- 
ing day. Advance predic- 
tions were for a total en- 
rollment of about 75, in- 
cluding 30 new students. 
Graduate students began 
work September 16. 

Returning seminarians 
will find numerous 
changes affecting various 
phases of their campus life. (1) The degree of B.D. is 
to be granted henceforth to all students completing the 
seminary course, according to a May ruling of the Board 
of Directors. (2) The plan for a year of field work be- 
tween the second and third years of residence will be 
inaugurated on a larger scale, with four seniors-elect 
serving parish interneships. All other students will be 
assigned by Dr. H. D. Hoover to part-time supervised 
field work in churches or social institutions. (3) Plant 
developments include remodeling of the Administration 
Building to provide two new classrooms and four pri- 
vate conference rooms, near completion of the new 
colonial chapel which will probably be dedicated next 
month, and renovation of the campus heating system. 
(4) For a fee of five dollars a year, each student will 
have a part in a new group health service, including a 
thorough physical examination, detailed professional 
advice, and regular physician’s services and medicines. 
(5) Richard H. Drummond will teach Greek and 
patristic history. 


Pres. Abdel Ross Weniz 


By WILLIAM DUDDE 


Southern Seminary at Columbia, S. C., had services 
both morning and afternoon on opening day, September 
10. Dr. Martin L. Stirewalt, professor of systematic the- 
ology and religious educa- 
tion, was installed as dean 
of the seminary at the 
morning service in the 
Church of the Ascension, 
the Rev. Karl W. Kinard 
pastor. Dr. Stirewalt also 
gave the morning address, 
which was followed by a 
special dedicatory service 
for the new library rooms 
in the main building. Per- 
manent establishment of 
the library in these quar- 
ters was made possible by 
a gift of $5,000 from Mrs. 
F. A. Adden of Orange- 
burg, South Carolina. 

After a luncheon, Seminary Day exercises were in 
charge of the Women’s Auxiliary, which was organized 
in May with 112 charter members. Addresses were 
made by official auxiliary representatives, and a busi- 
ness session was held to receive further charter mem- 
bers, adopt a constitution, and make auxiliary plans for 
the winter. One of the life members of this auxiliary 
contributed $500 which was used to install a stoker for 
the furnace in the main building. 

The expected total student enrollment this fall was 
thirty, with ten in the junior class. 


Pres. Edgar C. Cooper 


Philadelphia (Mt. Airy) began its seventy-eighth year 
September 16 with a service of Holy Communion in the 
Schaeffer-Ashmead Memo- 
rial Chapel. Entering stu- 
dents had faculty inter- 
views and registration the 
preceding day, while grad- 
uate students are to enroll 
October 2. There was a 
faculty reception for new 
students September 23, and 
two days later Seminary 
Day was observed. About 
86 undergraduates were 
expected to enroll, includ- 
ing 20 new students. 

Field work assignments 
will include designation of 
each middler and junior to 
a near-by congregation and 
required engagements in 
hospital preaching and 
weekday school teaching. Returning students will find 


Pres. Luther D. Reed 
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certain recent developments getting into full swing. 
(1) For the first time, seniors will be preparing to re- 
ceive a B.D. without extra graduate work. Previously, 
B.D. theses had to be written after graduation. (2) 


_ The medical program, begun last January with the ap- 


pointment of Dr. Philip D. Bonnet as seminary phy- 
sician, goes into full force as the entering students re- 
ceive their physical exam- 
inations. Seminarians pay 
annually five dollars each 
for regular medical atten- 
tion by the physician. (3) 
Donald R. Pichaske is to 
be junior fellow instruc- 
tor for the current year. 


Hamma Divinity School 
at Springfield, Ohio, heard 
an address on “The Status 
of War in Christian Moral- 
ity,” by Dr. T. A. Kan- 
tonen, professor of sys- 
tematic theology, at the 
opening service of the 
ninety-seventh year, Sep- 
tember 16. The antici- 

pated total enrollment, outside of graduate students, 
was thirty. Of these, there were about ten new students, 
including two Phi Beta Kappas. The majority of the 
beginners are graduates of universities, among them 
Ohio State, Miami, Toledo, Johns Hopkins, and the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. On the opening day, Dean E. E. 
Flack assigned students to local churches and pastors 
for clinical training in the practical experiences of min- 
isterial life. This is recognized as a valuable factor in 
the training of seminarians. 


Dean Elmer E. Flack 


Western Seminary in Fremont, Nebraska, opened Sep- 
tember 17 with an enrollment of ten, of whom three 
are new students. Doctor 
P. W. H. Frederick will 
continue as Dean of the 
seminary and professor of 
systematic theology. Dr. 
T. D. Rinde is librarian and 
professor of historical the- 
ology. Special instructors 
for the current year will be 
M. A. Ritzen, D.D., pastor 
of Salem Church, Fon- 
tanelle, Nebr., lecturing on 
catechetics; the Rev. W. A. 
Voss, pastor of the Church 
of Our Redeemer, Omaha, 
lecturing on theoretical and 
practical homiletics; and 


A. O. Frank, D.D., pastor Dean P. W. H. Frederick 


of Salem Church, Fremont, 


lecturing on exegetical theology. 


Several improvements to the physical equipment of 
_ the seminary greeted the students on their return from 
vacation—among them the lighting facilities and the re- 


-modeling of Dean Frederick’s office. A new classroom 
_and special study have also been arranged. 


_ Reports of our U. L. C. A. seminaries and colleges will 


_ be published as they are received at the office. 
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Continuation Planning 


Support of Orphaned Missions and 
Maintenance of Service Centers in 1942 


TENTATIVE plans for a new united appeal in behalf of 
war-orphaned Lutheran mission fields, refugees, and 
Lutheran men in training camps were discussed during 
meetings of the executive committees of the National 
Lutheran Council and the American Section of the 
Lutheran World Convention held in Chicago, Illinois, 
September 5 and 6. 

It was estimated that funds now available for these 
purposes will be sufficient to cover essential needs until 
April or May of 1942, but that it will be necessary to 
raise $650,000 just after Easter of next year, $400,000 
for orphaned missions and refugees, and $250,000 for 
the Service Men’s Division of the Council. 

According to the Rev. Dr. Ralph H. Long, director of 
the National Lutheran Council and treasurer of the Lu- 
theran World Convention committee, the following joint 
resolution of the two committees is being submitted to 
all of the Lutheran groups who are co-operating for 
their endorsement: 


1. (a) That in 1942 a united appeal to cover emergencies 
at home and abroad, such as orphaned missions 
and Service Men’s Service be made immediately 
after Easter. 


(b) That the President of the National Lutheran 
Council be instructed to appoint an appeal com- 
mittee. 


2. That a financial representative be appointed by the 
President of each general body to form a committee 
which shall suggest to this joint committee ways and 
means for continued support of these emergency 
causes beyond 1942. It was voted that Dr. Long be 
the convener and chairman of this committee, and that 
its report be made to the joint committee in writing 
by January 10. 


The Council’s executive committee also considered 
means of providing funds to pay for the weekly program, 
sponsored by the Council, broadcast over short-wave 
station WRUL, Boston, every Sunday from 4.00 to 4.30 
P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time. This Lutheran 
program is designed especially to reach listeners in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Germany, Denmark and Finland. The 
languages of these five nations and English are used in 
regular order for these broadcasts. The committee mem- 
bers decided that the bodies co-operating in the Council 
would be asked to provide small grants to help support 
this series of Lutheran programs. 

Dr. Long also reported that officials of at least one 
Lutheran seminary are very much afraid that the Selec- 
tive Service Act will make it difficult to secure an ade- 
quate number of candidates for the ministry. Young 
men actually enrolled as seminary students are draft- 
exempt, but since a B.A. degree is usually required for 
admission into Lutheran seminaries prospective the- 
ological students reach draft age before they are ready 
to begin preparation for the ministry. 

The executive director was asked to continue an in- 
vestigation of this matter and, if necessary, report to 
the next annual meeting of the Council. 
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Among Ourselves ... 


The Praying Menace 


Tue four-year-old was the first to spy the praying 
mantis. She had quite a time getting her mother to see 
it at all. As the insect knelt among the twigs and leaves, 
it was almost invisible. 

“What is it?” the child cried. “Will it hurt us?” 

‘No, indeed. We must be careful not to hurt the 
praying mantis, though. See how tiny and delicate its 
legs are. We could hurt it badly, if we handled it 
roughly. It holds up its little front legs as though it 
were kneeling in prayer. That is where it gets its name, 
the praying mantis.” 

The four-year-old raced off to tell the rest of the 
family. “Come quick! We’ve found a praying menace.” 

Mantis or menace, it made no difference which the 
grown-ups called it. Let them say “mantis,” if they 
wished. “Menace” was close enough for her. 

The odd thing was that she should have used the 
words just when the praying menace is threatening the 
church once more. I suppose that during the Crusades 
the prayers of all christendom were ranged on one side 
of the battle line. In almost every war since that time 
they have been sharply divided. Christians may owe 
their first allegiance to God, but they owe a second 
allegiance to the state. Usually, they find no difficulty 
in harmonizing the two loyalties. They are convinced 
that God’s will and their country’s victory are one and 
the same. They pray for the success of their nations’ 
armies, feeling that such is truly the will of God. 

To one who can look at the picture impartially, it 
jooks very much like a family of children who have 
become involved in a terrific argument. Each is clamor- 
ing to a loving parent to look at the bad things the other 
child has done. Each is sure the parent is on his side. 

If every believing Christian is a child of God—regard- 
less of what his political or nationalistic beliefs may be 
—such praying is indeed a menace to the church. 

Not that we need less praying by Christians all over 
the world. We need more, and of an ever higher sort. 
It is quite possible to remember a dearly loved country 
before the God of the eternal ages without the sinful 
irreverence that demands His blessing on our plans. 
How much better to ask for His guidance upon our 
people that we may really do His will. If this is truly 
the desire of our hearts and not a pious phrase, the 
future will be ours. For the future belongs to God. 

It is so easy, as we are drawn into a more fervent 
devotion to our country, to forget to say, “Thy will be 
done.” Only by remembering to keep first things first, 
can church and nation be preserved from the praying 
menace which has often been a preying menace to both. 


Like Mother Used to Make 


Do you read THe LutTHEeRAN from cover to cover? 
Even if you don’t, you probably read the article by Dr. 
S. White Rhyne several weeks ago. He showed us how 
to find our real standard of living and judge our busy- 
ness by our own sense of values. 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


We were given, as you may remember, a list of ten 
things that we would like to pass on to our children. To 
these we were to add two more of our own choosing. 

Now that is something on which to ponder. What 
would we like to give them, besides the usual things, 
such as education, democracy, Christianity, money, etc.? 
Is there any special bond in our own family that we 
want them to inherit? A racial culture we have brought 


from the “old country”? An appreciation of the heir- — 


looms we may leave them? A knowledge of their an- 
cestry to strengthen their self-confidence? The recogni- 
tion of family weaknesses and the determination to fight 
them? No two families are exactly alike. There must 
be something we want to leave our children that is dif- 
ferent from the inheritance of our next door neighbor, 
or of our fellow church member. 

Whether we intend it or not, our children will inherit 
something quite different from the birthright of other 
children. Not only by physical inheritance, but by train- 
ing and example, we are making them individuals who 
cannot be duplicated anywhere in the world. 

One thing we are likely to pass along to the next gen- 
eration is our own particular taste in food, although we 
may not do it consciously. Many mothers are faced with 
the problem of getting youngsters to eat the things they 
need for building strong, healthy bodies. Sometimes the 
child refuses in order to gain attention, or to assert him- 
self in a world too full of commands. More often he is 
imitating some member of the family. 

“He won’t eat spinach,” says a young mother, “but I 
hate to insist. I can’t stand the stuff myself.” 

Frequently it is father who sets the style in mealtime 
likes and dislikes. Mother and father have both im- 
bibed the dietary peculiarities of their own families. 
The difference is that mother is also cook, or at least 
menu planner. Two sets of dislikes in one family are a 
serious handicap in arranging a varied and well-balanced 
diet. She is practically forced to soft-pedal hers. 

Of course, she may be a strong-minded female who 
can get father to soft-pedal his. That is much pleasanter; 
especially if she has to cook as well as plan. Few women 
can cook a dish they are not going to enjoy without 
grouching about it. It may be sweetly restrained, lady- 
like grouching, but father knows what you mean. And 
so do the children. The family then proceeds to divide 
into those that are “just like father and love cauliflower” 
and those who “take after mother’s family.” 

The thing can be carried to such extremes that meal- 
time is a time of bickering and all sorts of unpleasant- 
ness. The sort of foods served and the way they are 
prepared can be the basis of what amounts to a good 
family row. Some men have been known to sulk all 
evening and to revert to the subject on every possible 
or impossible occasion because they were offered a din- 
ner without potatoes. Think of it! No potatoes! 

If our Creator had not intended us to enjoy the food 
we eat, He would have given all foods the same flavor. 
But we were given other things to enjoy as well. The 
color of the flowers and the flaming autumn woodland. 
The scent of wood smoke. The sound of happy laughter. 
To make the satisfaction of one of our senses so much 
more important than any other is hardly Christian. 
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Minister's Wife .... Some Stitches in Time 
Mrs. Lathrop Thinks of Mending Clothes and Minds 


I FINALLY found time this morning to mend those back 
pockets in Mark’s trousers. He uses them as a sort of 
portable museum; so it is no wonder they are always 

_ ripping. 

_ Mothers have probably fussed about it since boys first 
began to wear trousers with pockets, but it does no good 
that I can see. It is as natural for a small boy to cram 
his pockets with “junk” as it is for a baby to put every- 
thing in its mouth. When he was tiny I kept harmful 


things out of his way. Now that he has reached this 


stage, I will have to think of a good place for his treas- 
ures, or count on mending trousers every week or two. 

We did try “museum shelves” for keeping his stuff, 
and the interest lasted till the shelves were filled. Now 
he has gone back to storing the surplus where he can 
reach it easily. 

Just one more problem of household management to 
solve. But what a little one. Any woman who grouches 
over a little mending in times when so many people are 
facing real troubles deserves a good spanking. 

My thoughts grew so vehement at that point that I 
stuck myself with the needle. It didn’t hurt much, but 

it bled like fury. I had just stopped it when Mrs. Kline 
dropped in. 

“Ts Pastor Lathrop here?” she asked. “If he’s busy, 
I don’t want to disturb him. You can tell him about it 
perfectly well.” 

“He is in his study, but I think he is just going over 
routine matters. I'll call him, if you wish.” 

“No, indeed, don’t bring him downstairs. I have come 
on a rather odd errand perhaps, but I am sure he will 
understand.” 

“Here, let me clear this mending out of the way and 

we can sit here on the davenport.” 

“As you have probably noticed, Kitty Lou is fright- 
fully shy. She dodges having to talk to people she 
doesn’t know, and even with people she does know 
quite well she is afraid of saying the wrong things and 
being laughed at. She feels pretty much at home here 
at the church, because the young people are friendly 
and she has known them for a long time. But even at 
the church she avoids the limelight as much as possible.” 

“I know she does. She usually does what is expected 
of her; but I often suffer with her when she has to talk 

‘at a Luther League meeting.” 

“So do I! I go through all the agony right with her, 
because I was the same way at her age. I was afraid of 
my shadow. And if anyone thinks it isn’t truly painful, 


that is because they don’t know anything about it. I 


might have stayed that way the rest of my life if I hadn’t 
had to earn a living for myself and my mother after 
my father died. I had to get out and meet people, and 


i P before long my shyness was completely gone. So instead 
a of pitying Kitty Lou, I’m trying to create situations 
_ where she just must stand on her own feet.” 

e “I think you are very wise. A little forcing, gently 
_ done, will probably help her a lot.” 


“Last year Mr. Lathrop asked her to be on the com- 


mittee for Church Paper Week or Month, or whatever 
it is. But she got out of it somehow. He didn’t ask her 
this year, and I wondered whether it was too late to get 
him to ask her again? I think I could persuade her to 
do it this time. She would not be good at urging anyone 
to take Tue LuTHErAN, but I wondered whether the pas- 
tor could not give her a list of ‘sure-fire’ renewals to 
visit?” 

“It sounds to me like a very good plan. I’ll speak to 
my husband about it, and I am sure he will be only too 
happy to co-operate. He is very fond of Kitty Lou. She 
has such very good stuff in her—doesn’t carry all her 
goods in the show window; and I know he is anxious to 
help her develop her real ability.” 

“It sounds queer to say about one’s own child, but I 
do think she has ability along a number of lines. But 
until she gets rid of this shyness, she will be seriously 
handicapped. Now, I must run along and let you get 
back to what you were doing.” 

“Don’t worry about that. I was glad to be interrupted. 
I hate mending, but with a boy in the family there is 
always a pile of it on hand.” 

After my visitor left, I went back to my sewing. As 
usual, I had lost my thimble; but it turned up under 
one of the cushions of the davenport. Stitch by stitch I 
tacked down the frayed edges of the material. 

There is certainly nothing shy about my children, I 
thought. Joan just loves to be the center of the picture, 
and Mark is certainly self-possessed. He comes tearing 
in here with his “gang” at his heels. Then before I can 
get my breath, they are off again on some pursuit of 
their own. Nothing shy about them, surely. 

Then I happened to remember Mark’s conduct the 
last few days of our vacation. His father is sure that 
the offensive rudeness of our son was caused by not 
knowing how to put his best foot forward among 
strangers. Perhaps there is a whole lot more of that 
sort of thing in the world than we think. 

What causes shyness, after all, I wondered. Is it a 
warping of the very natural and human desire to be 
admired? Is it inborn or is it caused by training? 

I gazed out into space. Then my eyes came to focus 
on the clock. Goodness! I must stop this and put my 
mind on the more practical problem of getting lunch. 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


THIS woman keeps up quite 
a stir— 
She’s always in a rush. 
I'd like to smooth her ruf- 
fied fur 
And gently whisper, 
“Hush.” 


UGHTY NO 
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See Ey, 


Giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace. Ephesians 4: 3 


“Lo, what a pleasing sight 
Are brethren that agree! 
How blest are all whose hearts unite 
In bonds of piety.”—Isaac Watts 


A pastor likened his congregation Sunday morning to 
a boat loaded front and back, but about to break into 
two because empty in the middle. The vacant space 
between the full choir stalls and crowded back seats too 
often creates an “aching void,” a vacuum across which 
the electric spark of the Spirit fails to cross. Still worse 
is that negative attitude, that apathy, which hinders the 
flow of God’s love and life between groups in the con- 
gregation. No church can fall to pieces if it “keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 


+ + + 


There is one body, and one Spirit. Ephesians 4: 4 


“Lord, may our union form a part 
Of that thrice happy whole, 
Derive its pulse from Thee, the heart, 
Its life from Thee, the soul.”—James Montgomery 


In the intricate mechanism of the human body are 
many members and organs, and through all countless 
living cells. Our concern is not so much with the mem- 
bers and organs, cells and corpuscles, as with the body 
as a whole and the spirit that pervades each part. But 
cur chiefest concern should be the domination of both 
body and soul by the Spirit of Him “in whom we live 
and move and have our being.” Church union is pos- 
sible not through organization efforts but only through 
unity of Spirit and living relation with Jesus Christ 
the Head. 

+ + + 


Ye were called in one hope of your calling: one 
Lord, on faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all, who is over all, and through all, and in you all. 

Ephesians 4: 5, 6 
“One sole baptismal sign, 
One Lord, below, above; 
Zion, one faith is thine, 
One only watchword, love.”—George Robinson 

In traveling through several states we had one auto- 
mobile, one license number, one driver’s permit. This 
was possible because there is one great federal govern- 
ment. We reach heaven only by “one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism”; because there is “one God and Father of 
all.” Our means of journeying is the Church and Sac- 
raments; our identification, the “new name” Christ 
gives; our right to travel the Lord’s highway, the cer- 
tificates of our Baptism and Confirmation. 


+ + + 


If a house be divided against itself, that house will 
not be able to stand. Mark 3: 25 
“To keep afloat 


A leaky boat 
Both must bail.’—Chinese Saying 


THE LUTHERAN 


Feel CH crept 


WE can learn much from the Chinese in their family 
relations. In reverence for their elders and loyalty to 
their family and clan they cement the ties which in our 
land are so easily broken by financial reverses or domes- 
tic troubles. The young husband and wife testify that 
by marrying as their parents choose for them they “fall 
in love after marriage rather than before.” And they 
work together, each doing his and her share in keeping 
afloat the leaky boat that sinks one out of seven Amer- 
ican couples in the divorce court. “Both must bail.” 


+ + + 


That ye may be sons of your Father who is in 
heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. 

Matthew 5: 45 
“Thy bountiful care what tongue can recite? 
It. breathes in the air, it shines in the light, 
It streams from the hills, it descends to the plain, 
And sweetly distills in the dew and the rain.” 
—Robert Grant 


Every boy wants to be like his father. He wants to be 
big, strong and wise—like his father. Jesus says that 
to be like the “Father in heaven” one must be good, just, 
and full of love and the spirit of service; and this must 
be to all people, both good and bad. What is your ideal 
as you grow up in character? 


+ + + 


He hath made with me an everlasting covenant, 
ordered in all things, and sure. IT Samuel 23: § 
“What though thou rulest not? 
Yet heaven and earth and hell 


Proclaim, God sitteth on the throne, 
And ruleth all things well!”—Paul Gerhardt 


Tue last words of great men attract attention. The 
pressure of years and the prospect of a great change 
force weighty words from the heart and lips. David’s 
last expressions are not only weighty but beautiful: 
“The Rock of Israel,” “just,” “the light of the morning,” 
“without clouds,” “an everlasting covenant,” “my sal- 
vation.” He ended his prayers and his songs in glorious 
outburst: “Let the whole earth be filled with his glory. 
Amen, Amen” (Psalm 72: 19, 20). 


+ + + 


Walk worthily of the calling wherewith ye were 
called, with all lowliness and meekness, with longsuf- 
fering, forbearing one another in love. 

Ephesians 4: 1, 2 
“Walk in the light! so shalt thou know 
That fellowship of love 
His Spirit only can bestow, 
Who reigns in light above.”—Bernard Barton 


PERSONNEL managers and vocational school teachers 
tell young people seeking a career that they must be 
worthy and worth while. They must walk and talk and _ 
act in a manner becoming their vocation. How much 
more important that we who have been called into 
Christ’s service “walk worthily”: in “lowliness,” “meek- 
ness,” “longsuffering,” forbearance “in love.” 
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‘National Union 


On a statue at Lake George is portrayed an Indian 
chief presenting a bundle of sticks to Col. William John- 


son, whose English forces met there the Canadian 
_ French in battle. The wise Indian advised against scat- 


tering the troops. Breaking several sticks separately, 
he then tied together a bundle to illustrate the unbreak- 
‘able strength in solidarity of formation and attack. The 
same realistic method was used by a father whose sons 
quarreled until he took some sticks—one for each boy— 
and tied them together to prove the wisdom and strength 


in family unity. The equally wise Benjamin Franklin 


said to John Hancock at the signing of the Declaration 


_of Independence: “We must all hang together or as- 


suredly we shall all hang separately.” 

“E pluribus unum”—one out of many—is a motto on 
one side of our coin. “In God we trust” is on the other. 
Oneness with each other and with God is basic to our 
union. “In union there is strength,” is an accepted prin- 
ciple of our national life. 


Our Constitutional Safeguard 


AN over-emphasis on the principle of union has been 
one of the chief dangers to our democracy. It has tended 
constantly to over-centralization of power in the federal 

_government. To offset it, the doctrine of States’ Rights 
was propounded by such men as Thomas Jefferson, who 
saw to it that a safeguard against too great centraliza- 
tion be perpetuated in the fundamental statements of 
the Constitution. Even so, the Civil War was fought 
largely for the defense of those same states’ rights. A 
continuous warfare political, social, and economic, is 
still being waged by the ballot, press, platform, and by 
governmental leaders on the issue of centralization of 
power as against individualism and states’ rights. The 
two major political parties are themselves divided into 
opposing camps on this fundamental question. No won- 


_ der we treasure our Constitution as the national guar- 


dian of mutual rights and seek a proper interpretation 
of, and obedience to it by the three branches of our 
government. As Justice Salmon P. Chase stated, “The 
Constitution in all its provisions looks to an indestruc- 
tible union composed of indestructible States.” On the 
one hand is Liberty, freedom of the individual; on the 
other, Union. As Daniel Webster put it, “Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” 


Nature Unites Us 


Not only does the instinct for defense and government 
unite us nationally, but Nature cements and safeguards 
that union. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, the people of the United States 
nestle securely within confines that combine to 
strengthen the ties and magnify the sentiment and spirit 
of Union and Liberty. As George P. Morris puts it: 


“The union of lakes—the union of lands— 
The union of States none can sever— 
The union of hearts—the union of hands— 
And the flag of our Union for ever!” 


Neither civil strife nor foreign aggression can break 
the ties with which the Creator has bound us together 
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in a Union by Nature blessed. As Oliver Wendel Holmes 
lines it: 


“Our union is river, lake, ocean, and sky: 

Man breaks not the medal when God cuts the die! 
Though darkened with sulphur, though cloven with steel, 
The blue arch will brighten, the waters will heal!” 


Guidance Needed 


However strong our will for personal liberty and wise 
our Constitutional safeguards, however magnificent our 
natural defense, the warning signs are up today as never 
before in view of the encroachments upon our sacred 
liberty—our freedom of religion, expression, and way of 
life. Dictatorships, centralization of power, mechaniza- 
tion and regimentation of possessions and of life itself, 
threaten us from without, while communistic and un- 
derground influences and activities, like termites, bore 
from within. Our great wealth, natural boundaries, tra- 
ditions and ideals, or even character itself, are insuf- 
ficient if Almighty God is left out. “United” with Him, 
“we stand”; “divided” from Him, “we fall.” 


Conflict and Conformity 


In the church as in the state the conflict has gone on 
from generation to generation between the two parties, 
the Unionists and the Dissenters. The champions of cen- 
tralization have their satisfaction in the Roman hierarchy 
and other episcopal forms of church polity; the cham- 
pions of individualism have theirs in the independent 
and congregational systems. The tendency of the former 
group is to submerge individual opinion and initiative 
in loyalty and obedience to constituted church author- 
ity; of the latter, to discount centralized power and as- 
sert independence of thought and action. The one group 
or party is apt to shift from the position of loyal “con- 
servatives” to that of reactionaries; the latter from in- 
dependent “progressives” to that of liberals. Each group 
tends toward a radical attitude—leaning backwards too 
far as “radical reactionaries” or forward too far as “rad- 
ical liberals” or latitudinarians. The middle ground of 
the conservative-progressives, who follow the lead of 
such constructive reformers as Martin Luther, is safest, 
since freest from extremes. This midway position of the 
Lutheran Church commands the increasing respect and 
adherence of the great mass of the middle classes who 
are opposed to radicalism in any form. 

When I first swung a bucket of water in a circle with- 
out spilling the contents I learned of the two planetary 
forces, centrifugal and centripetal. While the one would 
empty the water into space, the other held it back in 
the bucket. To offset the centrifugal forces that would 
throw our world and all planets out into space in wild 
confusion, the wise Creator has ordained the centripetal 


‘law of gravitation. It maintains the proper balance and 


keeps each planet circling in its proper orb, in harmony 
with all others throughout the immensity of space. From 
the tiniest atom to the largest planet these balancing 
forces work in proper correlation. And even so, in God’s 
wise planning, is it in the affairs of human society— 
in church or state, or in any of man’s relations. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


-eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


THE capacity of clergymen to receive impressions is 
probably greatest during the earlier years of their min- 
istry. There is nothing mysterious about this, nor dis- 
tinctive of the calling to which they have responded. 
Lawyers and physicians are more likely to refer to their 
early victories over worries than to the successes 
achieved after a kind of groundwork for professional 
activities had been laid. Furthermore, a routine is es- 
tablished with the passage of time. Events blend into a 
stream of occasions of much the same relative values. 
The first impacts of occurrences are most permanently 
impressive. 

We base the above rather sweeping assertion upon 
the importance young people attach to experiences that 
soon become routine but which are vividly recalled in 
later life. At the risk of endangering the respect due 
grave and reverend seniority, we observe a bovine 
quality in the way in which those in the neighborhood 
of three score and ten “chew the cud” of early day. It 
is the compensation of lessened keenness to sensations 
and lessened appreciation of what is deemed new. Your 
elder points with pride to the beginnings of what the 
junior sees for the first time and has the joy of amaze- 
ment. 


A PERSONAL INCIDENT 

WE do not solicit readers’ conclusions about our own 
recollections, but we are compelled to suspect arrival 
at a time of life when some of our first pastoral experi- 
ences come vividly to mind. Among them is the advi- 
sory conversation with the minister who preceded us in 
our first congregation. He realized our newness to pas- 
toral work and the assistance he could give from his 
own experiences in the parish. Among other items, he 
talked about the list of prospective members whom it 
would be our privilege to visit. 

Among these possible accessions was one elderly 
couple who were not Lutherans, but who had been at- 
tracted to the church by the worth-while sermon of the 
pastor and the cordiality of the members. Considera- 
tion of “joining the Lutheran Church” reached the point 
where examining our doctrine of the Lord’s Supper was 
in order. The explanation found in Luther’s Catechism 
was supplied and enlarged upon. It apparently fas- 
cinated the inquirers. The wife said to the pastor, “If I 
could believe that meaning of the Sacrament of the 
Altar, I would hope never to miss receiving it.” 

This reaction to the doctrine of the real Presence 
which is so distinctive of Lutheranism made, even sec- 
ond hand, a lasting impression. There can be no other 
attitude toward the Holy Supper than eagerness to enjoy 
the sacramental grace of divine forgiveness than the 


one implied in the devout woman’s comment. It assails’ 


the smug complacency with which we undervalue and 
therefore neglect attendance on the means of grace. It 
is startling to realize that of the 1,179,055 enrolled mem- 
bers of the U. L. C. A., there were 373,784 who for more 
than a year did not commune. 


WORLD-WIDE COMMUNION 
A CONSIDERABLE portion of the church press is accept- 
ing the plan sponsored by the Federal Council of 


Churches and urging a world-wide participation in the 
Lord’s Supper on next Sunday, October 5. But while in 
previous years the unity of Christendom was assumed 
to be the chief objective and interdenominational cele- 
brations of the Sacrament were urged, that objective is 
less prominent (if obscuring “sectarian” boundary lines 
can be so titled). Quite definitely the bulletins from the 
Federal Council have advised congregations to impress 
upon their members the privilege and duty of attending 
the October 5 service and communing by means of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

The esteem in which the Sacrament of the Altar is 
held by us Lutherans does not permit us to use this 
most mystical occasion as an act to indicate the univer- 
sality of fellowship in Christ. We acknowledge that we 
ere “close communionists,” as are Baptists, Episco- 
palians, Catholics (Roman and Eastern), and perhaps 
other denominations. But the basis on which we prac- 
tice exclusiveness is not the same as with the Baptists, 
who require immersion, the Episcopalians, whose rite of 
confirmation requires administration by the bishop, and 
the Roman Catholics who deem the ministry of a bishop- 
ordained priest demanded in baptism, confession, and 
absolution. 

We Lutherans form our definition of the Lord’s Sup- 
per from the words of institution recorded by the evan- 
gelists, “Take, eat; this is my body. Take and drink; 
this is my blood.” We understand thereby that by 
divine grace beyond our ability to understand, the glo- 
rified body and blood of our Lord are truly present and 
received. We likewise accept literally the expressions 
of purpose which the evangelists have preserved from 
our Lord’s words in the Upper Room: “This do in re- 
membrance of me,” and, “which are given and shed for 
the remission of sins.”” We put equal importance on St. 
Paul’s words to the Corinthian church, which indicate 
that the believers whom the apostles instructed were 
taught to examine themselves and guard against eating 
unworthily, “not discerning the Lord’s body.” ° 

The divine Word seems to us to make the holy sac- 
rament essentially an individualizing of the grace of for- 
giveness of sins and strengthening in faith. While pub- 
lic confession of Christ is an element, it is not a primary 
purpose. To join in the celebration of it chiefly to man- 
ifest fellowship seems to us not only an improper but 
an unworthy act. Even within our own households of 
the faith preparation to receive is required; that is, such 
self-examination as enables the communicant to realize 
his transgressions, to be sincerely grateful to our Lord 
because He has made forgiveness available. This is 
called by us contrition, sorrow for sins. But with con- 
trition is repentance; that is, we determine by divine 
grace to better our lives from day to day. All these 
are acts of the individual believer, and all imply the 
individual’s reception of grace. 


THE CONGREGATION AND THE LORD’S SUPPER 

Ir might seem from the above paragraphs that the 
Lutheran idea of the Holy Supper is best fulfilled by 
what one might call private communion. But such an 
interpretation of our doctrine would be an error. It is 
our conviction that the administration of the means of 
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grace, that is, of the Word and Sacraments, is committed 
to the community of believers. The member receives; 
the congregation administers. Of course, one cannot 
draw a line of separation between administrant and 
recipient. One realizes the community of believers in 
corporate worship, so that all engage in prayers, in 
praise, and in the commitment to the pastor of the acts 
of administration. So definitely are we conscious of tbe 
part taken by the congregation as to warn the members 
of the church that they are remiss in their obedience to 
their Lord and faithless in the performance of the duties 
they owe to their fellow believers when they are not 
present at communion services to do their part in ad- 
ministering as well as receiving divine grace. In making 
this observation, we call attention of the churches that 
they should not absent themselves from the communion 
next Sunday and every Sunday when this holy sacra- 
ment is administered. 


MISUSES OF THE SACRAMENT 

THE mysticism of the Lord’s Supper impresses one in 
reading the records which Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
Paul wrote in order that this sacrament might continue 
available. We know from Paul’s comments, from a let- 
ter to the Roman emperor, that it was celebrated fre- 
quently by the early congregations—probably every 
Lord’s Day, as the Gentile converts learned to name the 
first day of the week. Connected with it were exercises 
of which we have no detailed description: the New 


'\ Testament term is a Greek word of three syllables, 


agape. We translate it love feast. We know its program 
included gifts brought for the poor and distributed after 
divine blessing had been invoked for them. There was 
also, for a while at least, a meal in which all participated. 

But persecutions drove the believers to gather in 
secret places where the common meal was not possible. 
The sacrament was retained, however, as we know from 
references to it in the writings of the church fathers. 
Persecutions were complicated with betrayals, and be- 
trayals probably induced a series of regulations where- 
by only those faithful to the church were permitted to 
remain in the congregation and take part in administer- 
ing and receiving the sacrament. This practice of exclu- 
sion became the precedent for rules and distinctions for 
which authority in the Bible is indirect, if existent. 

The hookup of confession, repentance, and admission 
to the Lord’s Supper, which found favor when Chris- 
tianity was no longer subjected to punishment by civil 
authority, grew in complexity until it burdened the 
Christians and induced fear when refused and bigotry 
when obtained. Especially without authority were 

_ wholesale refusals to administer the sacrament because 

_the bishop and the mayor were at odds or the pope and 

the emperor were quarreling. Excommunication was a 

terrifying threat that required the sixteenth century’s 

reformation to overcome. Even yet exclusion from com- 
ing to the Lord’s table is dreaded beyond description. 

_ It has been in our opinion a great misuse of the most 


_ precious gift of our Lord to make use of it for partisan 


Z 


_ classifications. Certainly it was never instituted as a 


weapon of authority to be wielded in an imperial man- 


ner. The Lutheran congregations in the United States 


and Canada have been for half a century the helpless 
_ victims of theological disputes whereby repentance and 
_ faith in Christ that induced a desire for the grace of the 
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sacrament were ignored in individuals because “rep- 
resentatives in convention assembled” set up rules. 

We realize that where disagreements exist it is not 
wise to compel unions or fellowship. But to deny an 
individual access to the reception of the means of grace 
because of differences of interpretation remote from him 
and in no way affecting the sincerity of his desire to be 
forgiven seems to us not only an intrusion upon indi- 
vidual Christian rights, but an unauthorized seizure of 
what our Lord intended should be easily available. We 
deem the congregation the authority in this matter. 


FAMILY WORSHIP 

THE month of October dates numerous events in the 
world, some of importance and some merely valuable as 
means of identification. Of the latter sort are the num- 
bers, Roman and Arabic, which you will read at the 
lower left of page one of this issue, Vol. XXIV—No. 1. 
Last week that page carried the numerals Vol. XXIII— 
No. 52. This is the first number of another volume. 
Each volume consists of fifty-two, occasionally of fifty- 
three, issues. 

Generally speaking, the change from one volume to 
its successor is simply one of dates. This time there is a 
more important alteration. Our readers will note the 
partial return to an earlier program of Bible excerpts 
and comments. Half the space assigned this department 
a decade ago is given it, and instead of a daily prayer 
a weekly prayer is provided. But the former purpose is 
again dominant; namely, a portion of the Bible and per- 
tinent observations by Dr. J. William McCauley, which 
may be used for family worship. 

If the members of a Christian family are eager to 
occupy all their rights with God, there will be a daily 
period in which the household gathers for worship. We 
once saw this privilege exercised: it was in the home of 
the archbishop of Sweden. Dr. Soederblom occupied a 
special chair. One of his sons played a cabinet organ 
for the singing of hymns in which all joined. The young- 
est child, under ten years of age, had a place on his 
mother’s lap. A chapter of the New Testament was 
read verse about by the members of the family. The 
archbishop prayed in Swedish, which we did not under- 
stand, but one can be sure he thought of grace and 
thanksgiving as concerned the household. For the weak- 
ness of each strengthening was sought. For the joy of 
each gratitude was expressed. 

The family is a unit in the kingdom of God that dif- 
fers from the individuals and from the congregation. 
Family worship is that small, intimate group thanking 
the Source of all blessing for favors granted, praying 
for opportunities to develop talents into usefulness, and 
earnestly seeking forgiveness and guidance. The omis- 
sion of daily household prayers is the equivalent of a 
lost, valuable opportunity. 

THE LUTHERAN does not hope to become the substitute 
of a devout, Bible-reading, meditative, and prayer-lead- 
ing housefather. But it can bring seven portions of God’s 
Word to its readers and suggest that thought of one of 
these be a sort of beginning for each day. It can start 
your thinking by an attached paragraph, and for each 
week it can provide a brief prayer. It is with the family 
and its individual members in mind that we direct your 


attention to Sacred Sentences and Observations plus the 
following page. 
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What Is in a Name? 


The Meaning of the Title, Jesus Our Saviour, 
Plainly Given in Holy Scripture 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Matthew 20: 25-28; Luke 19: 1-10. Sunday School Lesson for October J2 


AFTER reading the portions of the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke 
that have been chosen as the text for 
the senior lesson studies in our Sunday 
schools on October 12, and after having 
read some of the efforts to give defini- 
tions to the great terms in our Chris- 
tian teaching, it seems wise to seek in- 
formation to the greatest available ex- 
tent as to the meanings of the words 
Jesus and Saviour, minister and ser- 
vant. The first two form the lesson 
subject. 

Ordinarily we say that the title Jesus 
is one common among the Jews. It 
appears in the Bible in several forms, 
the earliest of which is the word we 
have from the books of Moses, Joshua. 
If one looks in Webter’s dictionary 
(for example) for an interpretation of 
this word, he will find that it is the 
translation into English of the Latin 
and Greek form of a Hebrew proper 
name, Joshua, later Jeshua. The mean- 
ing of the word among the Hebrews 
was Jehovah or Yahweh, salvation or 
deliverance. The word Jesus is not ex- 
clusively a sacred title. Certainly 
Joshua has kept its place in the list of 
proper names until the present day. In 
countries where the Spanish language 
is the vernacular of the people, a trav- 
eler is sometimes struck by the word 
Jesus as the name of some merchant 
or ordinary workman. 

So far as the New Testament is con- 
cerned, there is no ambiguity with ref- 
erence to this name which Joseph and 
Mary were told to give the child when 
he was presented on the eighth day 
after His birth for naming. 


The Messiah’s Mission 


The portions of the Gospel which 
are in mind for examination are taken 
—the first from the twentieth chapter 
of St. Matthew and the second from 
the nineteenth chapter of St. Luke. 
Both evangelists were recording under 
divine inspiration the recollections of 
what occurred when Jesus for the last 
time started for Jerusalem in order to 
be present at and partake of the Pass- 
over. Matthew says that when Jesus 
set forth upon this journey, He took 
the twelve disciples apart in the way 
and told them that they were en route 
to Jerusalem where He would be be- 
trayed, condemned to death, and de- 
livered to the Gentiles for crucifixion. 
Sometime on that journey the mother 
of Zebedee’s children, James and John, 


obtained an opportunity to present a 
strange request to Jesus. It was the one 
that aroused some indignation amongst 
the disciples because she sought honor 
and preferment for her sons. 

Another incident that took place on 
this same trip was that in which 
Zaccheus, a chief publican and a rich 
man, was the outstanding character. He 
probably was the subject of a good deal 
of enmity. People thought of taxes then 
in much the same way as we think of 
them in our time. Since their collection 
was farmed out to individuals by the 
government, and since these persons 
were not under the kind of control that 
is now established over tax collectors, 
they could deal with great cruelty, yet 
avoid penalties as extortioners. Zac- 
cheus was obviously an exception; his 
greeting by Jesus and the declaration 
that he should be numbered among 
those who should be saved, lodged in 
the minds of the disciples. 


Jesus Defines His Mission 

It is between these incidents and our 
Lord’s knowledge of the degradation 
to which He would be subjected after 
coming into Jerusalem that Matthew 
chose to record his declaration con- 
cerning Jesus. He accepted the im- 
plications of His name, but His idea of 
ruling was the opposite of the interpre- 
tation of dominion commonly found. 
He said the rulers of the Gentiles had 
command over them. “But,” He in- 
structed them further, “this is not the 
significance of the authority I wield, 
to which I direct your attention and 
for which I ask adoption by you. In- 
stead of being ministered unto, the Son 
of man has come to minister. This you 
also must prepare yourselves to do.” 

In the New Testament only one 
Greek word is used for our English 
word saviour. It is derived from a verb 
of which the basic meaning is “to save, 
to keep safe and sound, to rescue from 
danger or destruction.” It was also 
used when a person speaking Greek 
referred to escape from disease and 
restoration to health. When it was used 
for what one might describe as spir- 
itual safety; that is, when the dangers 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
October 6-12 


M. A Friend of Sinners. Luke 19: 1-10. 

T. A Ministering Servant. Matthew 20: 20-28. 
W. God’s Justifying Grace. Romans 3: 19-26. 
Th. The Love of God in Christ. Romans 8: 31-39. 
F. Christ Died for All. If Corinthians 5: 11-19. 


Sat. The Exalted Saviour. Philippians 2: 5-11. 
S.  Abounding Grace. I Timothy 1; 12-17. 
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that are the results of sinning are in 
mind, then to save meant deliverance 
from the penalties of the judgment of 
God and ability to surmount obstacles 
to the reception of the salvation prom- 
ised by our God. 


Related Words 


In the verses which precede our 
Lord’s declaration concerning Himself 
one finds the word minister. In the New 
Testament there are three Greek words 
which mean the noun minister and 
eight words which are verbs. Heading 
the list of the three nouns and the eight 
verbs is the Greek word from which we 
get our English terms deacon and the 
diaconate. That word had as its basic 
significance “to be a servant, attendant, 
domestic”; it would be used when one 
wanted to describe a quite humble 
ministry;—even the sort that consisted 
of waiting at the table and offering food 
and drink to the guests present in a 
household. In a general way it was 
used to express the ministration to 
necessities of which another than the 
ministrant was the victim. It thus came 
to refer to “the ministration of those 
who render to others the offices of 
Christian affection.” 

The Greeks had a second word which 
is used in the New Testament and 
translated minister. It indicated “a 
public office which a citizen undertakes 
to administer at his own expense.” It 
is from this word that cur English word 
liturgy is derived. It is used only once 
in the Gospels, but frequently it is em- 
ployed by Paul and by the writer of 
the epistle to the Hebrews. It is ap- 
plied to those who are ministers. One 
interesting occurrence is its use by the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
who. writes: “And of the angels he 
saith, ‘Who maketh his angels spirits, 
and his ministers a flame of fire.’ But 
unto the Son he saith, ‘Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever: a sceptre of 
righteousness is the sceptre of thy 
kingdom.’ ” 

There is a third word which most 
frequently is translated officer. Of this 
the first meaning is servant; it is used 
by Paul when he says: “Let a man so 
account of us, as of the ministers of 
Christ.” The original significance of 
this word was an under-rower, subor- 
dinate rower, anyone who serves with 
his hands.” (Possibly a galley slave.) 

This week’s comments consist of 
these word-studies for two purposes. 
One of them is to emphasize the abso- 
lute literalness with which the New 
Testament presents our Lord’s mission 
as that of saviour. The terms employed 
by the evangelists and by the writers 
of the epistles are the plainest and 
simplest words available in a language 
that is recognized for its richness in 
terms required to convey accurately 
the thought of a writer. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Christian 


Financiers 
Luke 16: 9-15 


Our financiers manage the business 
of the nation. The word is used here 
in its more general meaning. Strictly 
speaking it would include only those 
who direct banking and manage invest- 
ments. The word finance is in itself 
interesting. It is of French source. The 
stem is fine and really means ending. 
The payment of money put an end toa 
debt or to an action at law, that is, the 
fine put a finis to the action. 

Money is a token of life. It represents 
a segment of life. Someone has given 
of his precious time and talents in or- 
der to produce each coin. The financiers 
are not dealing, as some suppose, with 
metal, or paper, alone. They are deal- 
ing with accumulated life. In addition 


\ to that which money represents it also 


has vastly important power to influence 
life today. As it is invested so men 
will live well or ill. It may be used for 


the good of all, or for the good of a few 
_and the ill of the many. It is therefore 


vital that those who manage the busi- 
ness of a nation have the right ideals. 

Financiers and business men have not 
always been good stewards. Indeed, 
the injustice worked by big business 
internationally, has had much to do 
with the making of wars. Both nazism 
and communism were built up to meet 
social injustice. They both sought to 
place all finance under direction of the 
state, to be expended, in theory, for the 
good of all. In these forms of govern- 
ment the cure is more to be feared than 
the disease. But the disease is very real 
and menaces the life of every form of 
government, democracy included. 

We face today ever increasing reg- 
ulation of business. Bankers do busi- 
ness under hampering restrictions and 
often meet seemingly unfair competi- 
tion with government agencies. Busi- 
ness complains of the close watch that 
is kept upon it. Price fixing is recog- 


nized as a governmental right. In 


America, too, financiers have sometimes 
thought that the government was 
hounding them and taking away their 


_ freedom. Had big business been fair in 


the use of its great power over human 
life, governmental regulation would 
never have come to its present state. 


Self-discipline 
Men who have power over the lives 
of others must either discipline them- 


selves to ways of justice and brother- 
hood or be disciplined. In an absolutely 
free business world laws like that of 
supply and demand rule. These are 
cruel laws. They mean that when 
bread is scarce the price is high. When 
many need bread those who have bread 
can use this demand to impoverish the 
people. The story of the famine in 
Egypt is a good example. Genesis 47: 
13-26. Artificial scarcity may be main- 
tained by big business as it controls the 
raw materials and the factories. The 
labor unions saved labor from merciless 
slavery by capital. If labor and capital 
are permitted to wage unrestricted 
warfare with strikes and lockouts, the 
people must suffer. 

Democracy is built upon the ideal of 
the greatest possible freedom. Many 
of those who are shouting for democ- 
racy today and are even ready to die 
for democracy have never counted the 
cost of real democracy. It demands 
self-discipline. We cannot have free- 
dom if our citizens are greedy and 
selfish. We cannot permit our financiers 
to manage our business life unless they 
are the kind of men we can trust. De- 
fense of democracy is directly related 
to the strengthening of the character 
building agencies of the nation. That 
is, the suecess of democracy depends 
on the church. We need Christian 
financiers if our money power is to do 
good. The money they control is God’s 
and must be administered by His stew- 
ards and for His purposes. 


Christian Financiers 

There have been many who have 
resisted the temptations of great wealth 
and used the power of their money with 
Christian idealism. They have lived 
with moderation, refusing the luxury 
they might have enjoyed. They have 
followed’ Christian standards in their 
business dealings and in their treat- 
ment of those who worked for them. 
They have given freely to the church 
and to all good causes. They have pro- 
duced something in the way of service 
to others. The service motive has dom- 
inated, rather than the lust of selfish 
getting. Such financiers have been a 
blessing. 

The possession of money power is a 
real test. Henry Drummond said long 
ago, “An office is not merely a place for 
making money; it is a place for making 
men. A workshop is not a place for 
making machinery only; it is a place 
for making souls, for filling in the 
working virtues of one’s life; for turn- 
ing our honest, modest, and good- 
natured men.” Another has said, “Men 


think they are making money, when in 
truth their money is making them.” 
Jesus loved the young man who came 
asking Him questions about eternal life. 
“Sell all that thou hast and give to the 
poor,” was His hard invitation. If the 
young man turned away sorrowful, it 
was because he loved his wealth more 
than he loved Christ. Money is always 
the rival of Christ. It is trying to lure 
us from the love of Him to the love of 
self. It is hard to be fair to Christ 
when we have money. There is the old 
story of the farmer who in a burst of 
enthusiasm gave one of his two calves 
to the Lord. They both grew fat and 
healthy. But one of them got into some 
poison and died and the farmer came 
in to tell his wife, “Isn’t it too bad, 
now, the Lord’s calf has eaten some- 
thing and died.” Greed easily follows 
the possession of wealth. And greed 
has no place in the Christian’s heart. 
Lowell wrote pointedly, 


“He is dead whose hand is not open 
wide 

To help the need of a human brother; 

He doubles the length of his lifelong 
ride 

Who gives his fortunate place to an- 
other; 

And a thousand million lives are his 

Who carries the world in his sym- 
pathies— 

To give is to live.” 


The Service Standard 

Henry Ford said, “It is wholly desir- 
able to re-shape business on the basis 
of service.” Jesus said, “I am among 
you as he that serveth.” The Christian 
financier administers his possessions 
with a view to the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. Profit is in- 
cidental. It is necessary under our 
present capitalistic system, or business 
will go bankrupt. But it must not be 
the main motive. The vast wealth of 
America should be used to wipe out 
poverty, to offer opportunity to all, to 
make possible universal education, to 
foster the spirit of good will. 

The Christian financier will ask the 
question, “What would Jesus do?” The 
answer will be guide enough for any 
master of power. Freedom for business 
life depends upon the measure with 
which the ideals of Jesus master the 
business leaders. Christian idealism is 
the only protection of the people. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, October 12. 
Discuss I Timothy 6:10. Discuss the 
possibility of an economic system in 
which there was no profit motive. Next 
topic, “Christian Statesmen.” 
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For Men in the Service of Their Country 


Some of our Lutheran churches lo- 
cated near military camps, naval sta- 
tions, and air bases, are enthusiastically 
doing their part to help the men away 
from home. In this article we are deal- 
ing with four such Lutheran Parish 


Centers. These activities differ from 
those in Lutheran Service Centers, 
where a special building is used. Later 
articles will furnish information con- 
cerning them. 


ST. JAMES LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
FAYETTEVILLE, N. C., the Rev. 
George W. Lingle pastor, Morganton 
Road and Dobbin Avenue. 

Many officers and enlisted men from 
Fort Bragg, the largest artillery camp 
in the country, located within ten miles 
of this church, find their way to the 
church Sunday morning and evening. 
The evening service is in charge of the 
Rev. Herman Wennermark, who is the 
service pastor in charge. His address 
is 212 Maiden Lane, Fayetteville, N. C. 

There are about 65,000 men at Fort 
Bragg, of whom 3,500 are Lutherans, 
according to the estimates of the fifty 
chaplains stationed there, five of whom 
are Lutherans. 

A large vacant lot next to the church 
has been equipped as a playground 
where civilians may join the soldiers 
in outdoor games of various kinds. 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
JACKSON, MISS., H. Brent Schaeffer, 
D.D., pastor, 1525 Robinson Street. 

Two congregations in Jackson, Miss., 
Trinity (U. L. C. A.) and Redeemer 


St. James Church 
Fayetteville, N. C., 
a Parish That 
Welcomes Men 
in the 
Service to 
Participate in 


Its Program 


(Mo.), jointly sponsored a Play Fest 
for the officers of the Jackson Air Base 
and their wives. Saturday night “sol- 
dier programs” are featured by these 
congregations when this Air Base has 
its full complement. At present most 
of the men at the Base have come from 
southern states, and very few Luther- 
ans have been registered. Chaplain 
M. D. Kilver is the Base Chaplain. He 
isa U. L. C. A. pastor from Liberty, I. 

Trinity playground is open during 
the day for children and is under the 
supervision of the recreation depart- 
ment of the City of Jackson. At night 
it is lighted for play, and two nights 
in the week adults use its facilities. It 
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is equipped for shuffleboard, badmin— 
ton, ping pong, swings, volley ball, soft-. 
ball, tennis, horseshoes, swinging ten— 
pins. 

At a recent Play Fest 165 persons 
were present, more than one-third of 
the officers at the.Air Base being in 
attendance. The officers and their 
wives engaged in all the forms of sport, 
and refreshments were served and 
music provided by the Jackson Girls” 
Civic Orchestra. 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN 
CHURCH, RED BANK, N. J., the Rev.. 
Walter Cowen pastor, 62 McLaren St.. 

To this chapel come Lutheran men. 
from nearly every state in the Union. 
who are stationed at nearby Fort Mon- 
mouth — Luther Leaguers, Sunday 
school superintendents, members of 
church councils, and others who have 
been faithful worshipers at home. They 
come as Lutherans to worship and to: 
engage in Christian fellowship. The 
task of ministering to the service men 
is made somewhat easier by the co- 
operation of the National Lutheran 
Council standing behind the efforts of 
the congregation. Pastor Cowen writes 
THE LUTHERAN concerning his work: 

“I am designated as a key pastor. 
The scope of the work here is to re- 
ceive notification from our pastors of 
men coming to Fort Monmouth, mak- 
ing copy of the record for the Missouri 
chaplain at the post; visiting U. L. C. A. 
men and those under National Lutheran. 
Council agreement; inviting men who 
attend the service to dinner at the par- 
sonage and in the homes; making avail- 
able literature supplied by the National. 


At the Playground of Trinity Cluck, Jackson, Miss. 
(Front row) Chaplain and Mrs. Kilver, Pastors Krause and Schaeffer 


a 


B. Crawford and President 
J. L. Morgan 


(Upper left) Brigadier-General 
Crawford addressing the clergy 
and army officers 


(Lower left) 

Post Chaplain Wolverton, 
adier-General Crawford, and 
Chaplain Frederick Fairclough 


(Above) Brigadier-General James 


Brig- 
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President Morgan at 


Ground-breaking 


Camp Davis, Wilmington, N. C., 
Scene of Impressiwe Ceremony 


Tue Rev. Walter B. Freed, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, reports the serv- 
ice of ground-breaking for the first 
Regimental Chapel at Camp Davis in 
the vicinity of this city. July 17 Pres- 
ident J. L. Morgan of the United Synod 
of North Carolina, Chaplain Fred Fair- 
clough, regimental chaplain, together 
with officers of the army and its en- 
listed personnel, participated in the 
services. Dr. Morgan spoke on “The 
Responsibilities of Church and State.” 

Pastor Freed comments: “All in all 
it was a great day for the cause of 
Lutheranism in a regiment in which 
there are several hundred Lutheran 
men and a Lutheran chaplain.” 

The work done by this congregation 
in Wilmington for men in the service 
of their country has been presented to 
our readers in an earlier issue of THE 
LUTHERAN. 


Lutheran Council and placing Lutheran 
publications, stationery, prayer books, 
and cards in the local USO center, 
which I attend one evening a week and 
mingle with the men and offer counsel 


. whenever my services are solicited. 


“A small mission church, faced with 
the project of thousands of men coming 
into a nearby camp, asks, ‘How may we 
serve these men?’ Many thoughts and 
plans suggest themselves, but the 
simplest appears to be the best: ‘We 
will minister to these Lutheran service 
men just as we minister to the people 
of our own congregation.’ ” 

Cards bearing a picture of Holy Trin- 
ity Church are supplied service men, 
with the request that they be sent their 
families and pastors, telling of their 
presence at the service. 


WOMAN’S MEMORIAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH, SPARTANBURG, S. C., 
Charles J. Shealy, D.D., pastor, 507 
Lucas Court. 

In the social room of this church, lo- 
cated at 133 South Converse Street, in 
the center of the City of Spartanburg, 
a Lutheran center for soldiers is well 
organized. The personnel of this center 
consists of Dr. Charles J. Shealy, pas- 
tor of the church, who is giving part- 
time service as pastor and director un- 
der the auspices of the National Lu- 
theran Council; the Rev. W. D. Kan- 


ming, service pastor of the Missouri 


Synod, and Miss Effie M. Vogel, hos- 
tess. Two Lutheran chaplains from 
Camp Croft—where several hundred 
Lutherans are among the trainees—co- 


operate with those in charge: Chaplain 
E. J. Mattson (U. L. C. A.) and Chap- 
lain A. E. Kalkwarf (A. L. C.). 

It is the aim that the men who come 
to this center find a homelike atmos- 
phere where there is no over-organiza- 


The Social Room at Woman’s Memorial Church, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Kanning holds a service each Sunday 
afternoon at three o’clock. 


These and other congregations are 
aiming to be of service to the men now 
in our camps. The pastor of the trainee, 


The Rev. W. D. Kanning, standing at left; Pastor Shealy at right 


tion. The group does what their de- 
sires dictate under the influence of a 
Christian environment — recreation, 
reading, music, writing, games, etc. 
This center is open Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons from two to ten 
o’clock. As occasions offer, the service 
pastors have the privilege of talks with 
the men. The selectees are invited to 
worship with the congregation and to 
participate in Sunday school and Lu- 
ther League work. The Rev. W. D. 


however, can greatly aid chaplains and 
pastors in the Lutheran Parish Centers, 
by promptly writing a letter to the 
chaplain in the outfit, to the pastor of 
the church nearest the camp, and by 
giving the trainee a letter of introduc- 
tion to the pastor of the church nearest 
his camp. Some of our churches keep 
the names of members who have been 
drafted or are otherwise in the service 
before the home congregation by listing 
them in the weekly bulletin. 
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Circulation Sponsors 


Committees in Twenty-eight Synods Accept Appointment to Organize Subscription 


Appeals in October for The Lutheran and Lutherischer Herold 


AUTHORIZED by synodical resolutions and prompted to action by their 
apprehension of the increased effectiveness of church members who are 
informed, the men named below have accepted the call of the Publication 


House to work for “more readers of the church’s journals.” 


SYNOD OF CALIFORNIA 
Northern Conference 
Oscar H. Gruver, D.D. 
Southern Conference 
Sylvanus H. Yerian, D.D. 


SYNOD OF CANADA 
Rev. F. L. Howald, Chairman, 
Elmwood, Ontario 
Rev. Harold L. Creager, 
Waterloo, Ontario 
Rev. G. W. Orth, 
Guelph, Ontario 
Mr. G. Dobrindt, 
Waterloo, Ontario 
Myr. E. Hiller, 
Kitchener, Ontario 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 

Rev. J. M. Spangler, Chairman, 
Wrightsville, Pa. 

Rev. W. M. Allison, 
Mt. Carmel, Pa. 

Rev. G. B. Harman, 
Duncansville, Pa. 

Rey. D. S. Hafer, 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Mr. A. D. Gaugler, 
Middleburg, Pa. 

Mr. W. C. Eastep, 
Williamsburg, Pa. 

Mr. W. L. Travilla, 
Camden, N. J. 

Mr. C. H. Bear, 
York, Pa. 


FLORIDA SYNOD 

Rev. H. V. Kahlenberg, Chairman, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Rev. Paul G. McCullough, 
Miami, Fla. 

Mr. Herman Eppler, 
Jacksonville. Fla. 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA SYNOD 

Rev. J. V. Addy, Chairman, 
Springfield, Ga. 

Rev. C. G. Steele, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Rev. Thomas H. Weeks, 
Marlow, Ga. 


ILLINOIS SYNOD 

Rev. Alvin E. Fess, Chairman, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. T. B. Epting, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Rev. Ray Shawl, 
Milledgeville, Ill. 

Rev. Herman Wennermark, 
De Soto, Ill. 


INDIANA SYNOD 


Rey. O. H. Friedmann, Chairman, 


Kokomo, Ind. 

Rev. R. A. Boettger, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Rev. L. C. Westenbarger, 
Monroeville, Ind. 

Rev. Paul J. Renz, 
Hammond, Ind. 


SYNOD OF IOWA 


Rev. Alfred W. Young, Chairman, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
Rev. A. L. Angersbach, 
Fort Madison, Iowa. 
Rev. Donald W. Helm, 

Princeton, Iowa. 


SYNOD OF KANSAS 
Rev. Ernest F. Tonsing, 
Emporia, Kan. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE SYNOD 
Rev. Lorin L. Spenny, Chairman, 


Covington, Ky. 

Ira R. Ladd, D.D., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Rev. Day B. Werts, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Edward W. Freshney, 
Covington, Ky. 

Mr. N. M. McNeeley, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


SYNOD OF MARYLAND 

Rev. Leon N. Zahn, Chairman, 
Baltimore, Md. 

H. T. Bowersox, D.D., 
Cumberland, Md. 

Rev. H. H. Ritterpusch, 
Sparrows Point, Md. 

Mr. Frederick A. Cole, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Joseph Coyle, 
Lansdowne, Md. 

Mr. John A. Wachter, 
Baltimore, Md. 


MICHIGAN SYNOD 

Rey. Richard Smith, Chairman, 
Constantine, Mich. 

Rev. Robert Sala, 
Detroit, Mich. 

M. L. Canup, D.D., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. William S. Avery, 
Detroit, Mich. 


SYNOD OF THE MIDWEST 
Rev. A. Lentz, 
Cedar Creek, Nebr. 
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MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Rev. G. Elson Ruff, Chairman, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. George B. Ammon, 
Lititz, Pa. 

Rev. H. Paul Gerhard, 
Magnolia, N. J. 

Rey. Warren C. Heinly, 
Allentown, Pa. 

Rev. Robert L. Herman, 
Berwick, Pa. 

W. Jentsch, D.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. W. Robert Miller, 
Ringtown, Pa. 

Rev. Arthur H. Naugle, 
West Reading, Pa. 

Rev. C. J. Schindler, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Rev. G. W. Weber, 
Pottstown, Pa. 


SYNOD OF NEBRASKA 
Rev. Frank S. Delo, 
Hardy, Nebr. 


SYNOD OF NEW YORK 

Rev. William C. J. Weidt, Chairman, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

W. L. Scheding, D.D. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Rev. Walter F. Frey, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Rev. John F. K. Riebesell, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 

Rev. J. Earl Endres, 
Howard Beach, L. I., N. Y. 

Rev. W. B. Sadtler, 
Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Albert P. Stauderman, 
Teaneck, N. J. 

Rev. John E. Sjauken, 
New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Frederick E. Reissig, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
Rev. Olin W. Sink, Chairman, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Rev. Ray R. Fisher, 
Asheville, N. C. 
Rev. C. Lee Shipton, 
Alamance, N. C. 
Mr. E. L. Lyerly, 
Granite Quarry, N. C. 
Mr. D. M. Brown, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


SYNOD OF THE NORTHWEST 
Rev. A. G. Streich, Chairman, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rev. G. F. Genszler, 
Marinette, Wis. 
Rev. A. H. G. Gjevre, 
Lakeville, Minn. 


NOVA SCOTIA SYNOD 
Rev. James Dauphinee, 
New Germany, Nova Scotia. 


SYNOD OF OHIO 

Rev. Dwight L. Miley, Chairman, 
Wadsworth, Ohio. 

Rey. Charles A. Hackenberg, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Rey. John M. Recher, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Rev. Walden M. Holl, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


PACIFIC SYNOD 


Rev. Paul L. Kunzman, Chairman, 


Vancouver, Wash. 
Rev. Paul C. Wharton, 

Spokane, Wash. 
Rev. E. W. Bracher, 

Seattle, Wash. 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD 


Rev. P. E. Daugherty, Chairman, 


Meadville, Pa. 

Rey. D. R. Poole, 
Renovo, Pa. 

Rev. J. F. Scholl, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rev. John Foisel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rev. J. B. Troutman, 
Smicksburg, Pa. 

Rev. W. H. Marburger, 
Chicora, Pa. 

Rev. Robert C. Richter, 
Penn, Pa. : 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SYNOD 
Rev. Leeland C. Soker, 
Laramie, Wyo. 


SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD 


Rev. A. Hayne Boozer, Chairman, 


Orangeburg, S. C. 
Rev. Alton C. Clark, 
Anderson, S. C. 
Rev. J. C. Derrick, 
Leesville, S. C. 
Rev. D. M. Shull, 
Prosperity, S. C. 
Edgar D. Ziegler, D.D., 
Columbia, S. C. 


TEXAS SYNOD 
Mr. Walter Allison, 
Dallas, Texas. 


VIRGINIA SYNOD 

Rey. M. L. Minnick, Chairman, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Rev. James K. Cadwallader, 
Wytheville, Va. 

Rey. B. D. Castor, 
Luray, Va. 

Rev. W. D. Wise, 
Blountville, Tenn. 

Rev. George S. Derrick, 
Fincastle, Va. 

Rev. J. Luther Mauney, 
Pulaski, Va. 

Rev. C. J. Rice, 
Mt. Jackson, Va. 


- Rev. J. A. Keisler, 


Toms Brook, Va. 
Rev. A. J. Shumate, 

Rural Retreat, Va. 
Rev. Arthur L. Hahn, 

Newport News, Va. 


WARTBURG SYNOD 


Rev. George M. Overdier, Chairman 


Cudahy, Wis. 


Rev. Andrew Swasko, 
Cicero, Il. 


SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA 
A. B. Leamer, D.D., Chairman, 
Oakland, Md. 
Rev. A. K. Jones, 
Oakland, Md. 
Rev. C. K. Spiggle, 
Keyser, W. Va. 


These men with the personnel of their 
committees will request pastors to ex- 
plain the value of our weekly journals 
to their members and appoint commit- 
tees or auxiliary organizations who 
will solicit subscribers. THe LUTHERAN 
is proud to enjoy their sponsorship. 


Assistant Superintendent 
Installed at Topton 


The Rey. Paul J. Henry 


Sunpay afternoon, October 19, the 
Rev. Paul Jonas Henry, son of the Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. J. O. Henry, will be in- 
stalled as Assistant Superintendent of 
the Orphans’ Home at Topton, Pa., in 
Henry Hall on the grounds of the in- 
stitution by the Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. Pastor Paul J. Henry 
will deliver an inaugural address; his 
father, the Rev. Dr. J. O. Henry, the 
Rev. Luke S. Sweitzer, president of the 
Reading Conference, and members of 
the Board of Trustees will take part in 
the service. 

“This installation will mark another 
forward step in the work of this colony 
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of mercy at Topton. Six aged women 
have been admitted to the newly-es- 
tablished department for the aged and 
168 children continue to be cared for 
in the department for orphans. The 
work of this institution has been in- 
creasing and Pastor Henry was the 
unanimous choice of the Board of Trus- 
tees to become assistant to his father. 
He entered upon his new duties Octo- 
ber 1, and will be available to preach 
in congregations of the synod as a rep- 
resentative of the Home. 

Pastor Paul J. Henry was graduated 
from Keystone State Teachers’ College 
in 1923; Muhlenberg College in 1928; 
and from the Philadelphia Seminary in 
1931. He received the degree of Master 
of Sacred Theology from the Philadel- 
phia Seminary in 1938. In 1931 he was 
installed pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Millersville, Pa., which he served until 
July 1936, when he accepted the call to 
Trinity Church, Ephrata, Pa. This con- 
gregation he served up to October 1, 
1941. 

An apartment has been provided for 
Pastor Henry and his family in the 
Main Building of the Home. 


PARISH DEACONESS 
INSTALLED 


SEPTEMBER 7, Sister Esther Bunge 
was installed as parish deaconess of St. 
John’s Church, Easton, Pa., by the Rev. 
Wilton D. Ernst, acting pastor. Sister 
Anna Ebert, Directing Sister of the 
Philadelphia Motherhouse, was present 
at the service. 

In addition to her preparation for 
parish work, Sister Esther has had an 
especially fine training in the educa- 
tional field. After completing the two- 
year course given at the Motherhouse, 
she entered the Early Childhood Edu- 
cation Department of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Temple University, and was grad- 
uated with honors in June 1937. From 
1937 to 1940 she was director of the 
Kindergarten of Lankenau School for 
Girls. For three summers Sister Esther 
was a member of the staff of the School 
of Practice of Camp Nawakwa for 
Leadership Training Camp in August. 
She has also assisted in conducting 
daily vacation Bible schools in three 
parishes. 

An important part of Sister Esther’s 
work at St. John’s will be the direction 
of the daily kindergarten, which on 
September 8 began its thirty-fourth 
year. At present there are twenty-four 
children enrolled. 


The Rev. John F. Sammel, licentiate 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, ac- 
cepted the call to become pastor of the 
McConnellsburg Charge, Pa., effective 
after ordination. 
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iF the Interest of Children 


Tressler Orphans’ Home and the Welfare Department of 
The National Lutheran Council Conduct Research 


By FREDERICK WENTZ 


Durinc the month of July, Tressler 
Orphans’ Home at Loysville, Pa., was 
the scene of an experiment in labora- 
tory work for Lutheran college stu- 
dents. On the second of July three col- 
lege students and Dr. Bertha Paulssen, 
sociology professor at Wagner College, 
Staten Island, N. Y., came to the Home. 
The students were Vera Arndt, a grad- 
uate of Barnard College, Columbia 
University; William Sprenkel, formerly 
of Penn State and Union Seminary, 
and now at Gettysburg Seminary; and 
Frederick Wentz of Gettysburg Col- 
lege. Later in the month the group was 
augmented by Mary Louise Wentz of 
Gettysburg College and Jean Gelnett 
of Indiana State Teachers’ College. 

Through the efforts of Miss Mildred 
Winston, secretary of the Board of 
Education; C. E. Krumbholz, D.D., sec- 
retary of the Department of Welfare 
of the National Lutheran Council; Mr. 
Luther Grossman, superintendent of 
the Home; and Dr. Paulssen, who is a 
product of the University of Leipsig, 
and an expert sociologist, this summer 
project was planned with an eye to pro- 
viding actual experience in social work 
for Lutheran students studying so- 
ciology. It was felt that this is a def- 
inite need of the students and that Lu- 
theran institutions could answer the 
need. It was also felt that Lutheran 
institutions such as the Tressler Or- 
phans’ Home could use the services of 
Lutheran students during the summer. 

To these ends the five students and 
Dr. Paulssen spent July at Loysville, 
exploring the possibilities in such a 
student-institution relationship. 

The five students working under Dr. 
Paulssen’s leadership found their 
month’s program varied and full. The 
first four or five days were occupied 


Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, Dr. Bertha Paulssen an 


d College Students “Confer” 


very largely with a complete top-to- 
bottom tour of. the Home. With the 
helpful explanations of Mr. Grossman 
and Dr. Paulssen the students began 
to get an understanding of the work- 
ings of the institution, its history, its 
residence halls, its economic set-up, its 
personnel, and the special problems 
facing the Home at this time. 


Daily Meetings 

Nearly every day the group met for 
an hour for a lecture by Dr. Paulssen 
and a discussion of the events and sit- 
uations of that day. The lectures in- 
cluded some general theoretical back- 
ground, since several of the students 
had had little sociology in college 
courses. Comparison of Tressler Home 
with similar institutions in this coun- 
try and Europe was drawn and prob- 
lems of discipline, morale, recreation, 
home life, worship, entrance and re- 
lease requirements, were discussed. 

To add to their understanding of in- 
stitutional work, the students were 
given pamphlets and books to read and 
were asked to write reports based on 
their own observations. They reported 
on the residence hall set-up and the 
work-shop program of the Home, and 
compiled a list of things a substitute 
house supervisor should know in tak- 
ing charge of a residence hall for a day. 

In return for their maintenance and 
to further their experience, the young 
people spent most of their time helping 
the institution, largely through work- 
ing with the children. To some extent 
they were allowed to work out their 
own program according to their own 
abilities and interests. Each took charge 
of a group of younger boys or girls for 
an hour of recreation daily, playing 
softball and group games, going on 
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hikes, visiting the town and the Home’s 
farms. Each also served as host or 
hostess for a table in the dining room. 
And in the latter part of the month 
each studied the duties of a residence 
hall supervisor and spent several days 
in charge of different residence halls 
substituting for the regular supervisors 
on their days off. 


Co-operative Activities 

In addition to these duties, the col- 
legians engineered a one-act play 
which the older boys and girls of the 
Home as actors and stage helpers pre- 
sented before the whole Home group. 
Then, too, the college students took 
charge of three chapel services, two of 
which were outdoor services modeled 
after the Camp Nawakwa “Hillside” 
worship periods. Particularly the older 
girls of the Home entered into the folk 
dancing which the college workers led. 
The group also performed other inci- 
dental functions, such as writing arti- 
cles for the Home newspaper, driving to 
neighboring towns on Home errands, 
and helping to organize picnics. 

Toward the end of the month, Dr. 
Paulssen took her class and several 
members of the Home staff to study 
the program and methods of Sleighton 
Farms, located near Philadelphia, a 
model home for delinquent girls. The 
month’s experiment was then con- 
cluded by a visit to Camp Nawakwa. 

Dr. Paulssen’s duties during the 
month were also many and varied. Be- 
sides conducting a lecture and reading 
course for her students, she helped 
them with problems relative to their 
positions and work, and generally su- 
pervised the students. She also helped 
in the work with the older girls of the 
Home and did substitute house super- 
visory work. As an expert sociologist 
with a wide background of institutional 
experience, she was able to advise va- 
rious members of the Home staff on the 
problems confronting them. Meanwhile, 
she made a study of the Home to add 
to her own understanding of American 
institutions. 

The children of the Home were very 
friendly and readily accepted the col- 
lege students into their community. 
While trying to participate as fully as 
possible in the life of the institution, 
the young college workers formed many 
friendships helpful to the children. 


Of Value to All 


Through the experiment the students 
received what amounted to a month’s 
practical laboratory course in sociology. 
To the students it meant an increased 
grasp of the nature and problems of 
institutional work and a chance to work 
constructively in a church institution. 
To the Home it meant the addition for 
a month of six people to a too small 
staff and it showed the possibilities for 
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_more adequate training of young peo- 
_ ple for positions on its staff and for po- 
sitions in similar institutions. To the 
Church it meant a new experiment at 
providing a practical laboratory for the 
sociological training of its youth. It 
| should mean to the Church merely the 
_ beginnings of a greater effort to pre- 
pare Lutheran young people to cope 
with the Church’s institutional and 
other sociological problems. 
, The Welfare Department of the Na- 
/ tional Lutheran Council has been called 
upon increasingly to provide expert 
survey service to children’s institu- 
_ tions, which are wisely and seriously 
_ studying their own services in the light 
| of present-day needs and modern 
' methods. In the two years of the Wel- 
fare Department’s history, four chil- 
dren’s institutions and one child wel- 
fare agency have used this survey serv- 
ice. Competent trained workers who 
_ have wide experience and sound judg- 
' ment have been employed for these 
surveys. The recommendations of the 
survey study have been studied by the 
Board of Managers with a view to 
adapting their programs to meet the 
needs indicated. 
In order to meet the needs of the 
future, the Welfare Department is also 
concerned with the development of a 
trained personnel to serve our institu- 
tions as staff members and as directors. 
_ Our past and present leaders in this 
field have labored arduously and sac- 
rificially. The time for some of them 
_ has come to turn over their labors to 
younger hands. Others are being 
called into other fields of the Church’s 
service. Replacements are naturally 
needed. But these replacements de- 
mand specially trained leaders. Suc- 
_ cessful pastors do not necessarily make 
good and well-trained institutional ad- 
ministrators. The time has come for us 
to prepare men who are especially 
trained for this field of Christian serv- 
ice. 
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_ What the Church Can Do 

What is perhaps more necessary is a 
Church constituency which is alert to 
_the new needs and will demand the 
, highest standards of work. We need to 
_ approach the task of child welfare with 
more than sentiment. We need an in- 
 telligent and well-informed laity from 
_ whom Board members can be selected 
_ to further the work of our institutions 
_ and agencies. 

___As one means toward this end, the 
_ plan was developed during this past 
_ summer to interest Lutheran students 
_ in the service of the Church’s welfare 
_ activities. The above account of an ex- 

periment which was conducted at 

essler Orphanage will be of interest 
all readers. The writer of the re- 
ort, Mr. Fred Wentz, participated as a 
dent. The description of the work 


done gives evidence of the deep inter- 
est which was aroused in the students 
themselves as well as the value of their 
work to the institution. All credit is 
due to Mr. Grossman, the superinten- 
dent, for his generous assistance and 
co-operation, and to Miss Mildred 
Winston, who carefully selected the 
students and persuaded Dr. Paulssen 
to give her time and energy to the task. 


Ohio Luther League 
To Provide Camp 


BrEATHING the inspiration of the 
theme, “Here I Stand,’ nearly four 
hundred Luther Leaguers from Ohio 
met for their forty-fifth annual conven- 
tion in beautiful Trinity Church, 
Akron, over the Labor Day week-end. 
The host church, under the leadership 
of her pastors, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
and the Rev. Thomas B. Kline, exerted 
every effort to give the program a 
background that would be long remem- 
bered for beauty and efficiency. 

For the third consecutive year dele- 
gates were housed and fed at a local 
hotel, where holiday rates solve the 
problem of room, board and a minimum 
expenditure. The interests of hotel life 
were by no means diminished this year 
when it was learned that Band Leader 
Phil Harris and his movie actress wife, 
Alice Faye, were staying at the same 
hotel, or when the lobby was filled to 
overflowing with members of the local 
“Mute Citizens’ League,” who were 
holding a regular meeting at the hotel. 

The convention opened with the Holy 
Communion service Saturday evening 
under leadership of the pastors loci and 
the convention chaplain, the Rev. H. 
Edward Hamme, pastor of ‘Trinity 
Church, Kent. Other devotional mes- 
sages were brought by Pastor Kline, 
the Rev. Donald Houser, pastor of Mes- 
siah Church, Wesleyville, Pa., and the 
Rev. D. T. Holland, St. Paul’s, Akron. 
Greetings were brought by Dr. George 
W. Miley, president of the Ohio Synod, 
and the Rev. John W. Cobb of Rocky 
Mount, N. C., representative of the 
Luther League of America. The Rev. 
J. Harmon McGuire of Elgin, Illinois, 
brought the closing message at the 
banquet Monday noon. 

Finals in the state Declamation Con- 
test were held Sunday afternoon, when 
four contestants, winners of their con- 
ference contests, competed for the state 
titles. First place, with its award of a 
$200 scholarship to Wittenberg College 
went to Mae Graff of Norwood, and 
second place with a $100 Wittenberg 
scholarship to Paul Wilson of Warren. 


Dream Becomes Reality 
The purchase of a Youth Camp by 
the synod which was only a project at 
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the Dayton convention last year, has 
since become a reality, and great in- 
terest was shown throughout the con- 
vention in the League’s $1,000 project 
toward the camp’s reconditioning. Mov- 
ing pictures of the camp have been 
made, and since they are now available 
for general showing, this interest will 
continue to grow. 

Dedication of the Life Service flag 
took place during the Sunday morning 
worship, when four more crosses were 
added to the Christian flag, showing that 
four more former leaguers have this 
year entered the full-time work of their 
Church. These four bring the total of 
full-time workers from the Luther 
League in Ohio to 146. 

Four awards are made annually to 
Leaguers who have been outstanding 
in their work in the Church and Luther 
League. This year the honors went to 
Faye Kughler of Stone Creek, Ida 
Clossman of Zanesville, Dorothea Kette 
of First Church, Dayton, and Olga 
Holiga, St. John’s, Dayton. 

Three of the old officers were re- 
turned to their positions—Robert Fry, 
Toledo, president; Kenneth Lambert, 
Dayton, vice-president; and Faye 
Kughler, treasurer. Mary Alice Lam- 
bright of Mansfield was elected secre- 
tary, and the Rev. Harold Albert, First 
Church, Lorain, pastoral advisor. 

The invitation of the Toledo Leagues 
was accepted for holding the forty- 
sixth convention in 1942. 

Cart A. DRISCOLL. 


Fifty Years in 
The Ministry 


WEDNESDAY evening, September 17, 
Zion congregation at Egg Harbor City, 
N. J., held a Golden Jubilee ‘Service in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the ordination to the gospel 
ministry of the Rev. Philip J. Hoh, B.D. 
The Rev. Ernest J. Hoh, pastor of Em- 
manuel Church, Lancaster, Pa., a son 
of the celebrant, preached the jubilee 
sermon to a well-filled church. 

Following the service a social hour 
was held in the parish hall, at which 
time Pastor Hoh was presented with a 
purse, the gift of the congregation, and 
a pot of “gold pieces,’ a gift of the 
choir. 

The Rev. Philip J. Hoh was pastor of 
Zion Church from 1929 to his retire- 
ment in the fall of 1937. In recognition 
of this service he was elected pastor 
emeritus. 


The Rev. Dickson Walter Taylor of 
the Class of 1941 in the Southern Lu- 
theran Seminary, has accepted the call 
of the Konnarock Parish of the Vir- 
ginia Synod. 
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Lexington Lutherans 
Celebrate Double Event 


Juty 27 was a red letter day for the 
First Lutheran Church, Lexington, 
N. C. In a double ceremony the thirty- 
sixth anniversary of the congregation 
was celebrated and in the afternoon a 
new Wick pipe organ and many gifts 
and memorials were dedicated. 

Edward E. Fulenwider, D.D., of 
Troutman, N. C., who organized the 
congregation with seventeen charter 
members July 30, 1905, and was the 
first pastor, delivered the anniversary 
sermon to a congregation that taxed the 
capacity of the church and the Sunday 
school annex. Dr. J. L. Morgan, pres- 
ident of the-United Synod of North 
Carolina, assisted in the service. 

In the afternoon Dr. Morgan of- 
ficiated at the dedication of the pipe 
organ as a memorial to the late Mrs. 
C. M. Thompson, original charter mem- 
ber and a faithful member of the 
church. The pastor, the Rev. C. Ross 
Ritchie, dedicated the many memorials 
and gifts made to the church in recent 
months, consisting of altar cross, can- 
dlesticks, candle lighter, vases, silver 
Communion tray, complete sets of em- 
broidered white and green altar, pulpit 
and lectern hangings, and bookmark- 
ers, altar fair linen, carpet on church 
floor, valence, Common Service Books, 
hat and coat rack, robe and Com- 
munion cabinet, light fixtures, and 
shrubbery, and repairs and painting of 
the church building. 

Five of the original charter members 
are still members of the congregation 
and were guests of honor at the serv- 
ices, namely, Mrs. W. F. Lopp, Miss 
Ella Miller, Henry L. Propst, Jackson 
L. Sink, and D. A. Shoaf. The altar 
cross was dedicated in honor of these 
living charter members and Mr. Henry 
L. Propst read the history of the con- 
gregation. 

Greetings were brought by the Mayor 
pro tem of the City of Lexington, Dr. 
C. R. Sharpe, and by the Rev. E. C. 
Roach, president of the Lexington Min- 
isterial Association. Assisting in the 
service and also bringing greetings 
were: Dr, E. E. Fulenwider, as the first 
pastor; the Rev. B. S. Brown, Jr., Lin- 
colnton, a former pastor; Dr. J. L. Mor- 
gan from the synod. Dr. Morgan stated 
that the organization of the Lexington 
church was the signal for an expansion 
program of the synod that resulted in 
numerous churches in the state from 
Andrews on the west to Fayetteville 
and Goldsboro on the east. Greetings 
from neighboring pastors were brought 
by the Rev. R. L. Fisher, Holly Grove 
Pastorate; the Rev. C. R. Patterson, 
Thomasville; the Rev. John A. Pless, 
Tyro; and the Rev. B. E. Petrea, Salis- 
bury, North Carolina. 


Special music was sung by the choirs 
with Miss Elizabeth Petrea of Salis- 
bury at the console. 

During the past year the congrega- 
tion built a commodious brick parson- 
age at a cost of $6,500. The treasurer 
of the Parsonage Fund reported that 
approximately $1,100 had been received 
on a goal of $1,000 to be applied on the 
new parsonage. 

During the noon intermission a boun- 
tiful picnic lunch was served by the 
ladies of the church. 


110th Anniversary 


St. Peter’s Cuurcu, Churchville, 
N. Y., held its twelfth annual Old Home 
Sunday September 14, and at the same 
time marked the 110th anniversary of 
the organization of the congregation. 
At the morning service Dr. Samuel 
Trexler, president of the United Synod 
of New York, dedicated the bell pre- 
sented by Mrs. Esther Olson of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in memory of her mother 
and sister, and preached the sermon. 
The following memorials were also 
gratefully acknowledged: a Bible for 
the lectern, Common Service Book for 
the altar, a candle lighter and extin- 
guisher, and a bequest of $200 to St. 
Peter’s in the will of Mrs. Caroline 
Tracie Cooper of Whitesboro, N. Y. 

At the evening service the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. John A. W. 
Kirsch, Oswego, N. Y., president of the 
Central Conference of the synod, and 
an address was delivered by the Rev. 
Luther B. Scheel of Herkimer, N. Y., 
a former pastor of the congregation. 
On the evening of September 17 a con- 
gregational fellowship supper was held, 
at which greetings were brought by the 
pastors of the community and a social 
hour was enjoyed. 

St. Peter’s Church is the oldest Lu- 
theran congregation in the County of 
Oneida, N. Y., having been established 
in 1830 in Verona. Pastor P. W. Dom- 
eier of Canajoharie, N. Y., served the 
small congregation, preaching in homes 
and in school houses. Owing to the 
difficulties attending traveling from 
place to place during that period—the 
Erie Canal alone was available for that 
purpose—he was unable to continue 
the work during the winter. In 1831 
Pastor Andreas Wetzel came from Ger- 
many on a mission tour to Ohio and 
passed through Verona. As this parish 
gave promise of being a rich field of 
endeavor for him he remained, bought 
a small house in the neighborhood of 
where St. Peter’s Church now stands, 
and organized the congregation. He 
later established mission stations at 
West Leyden, Coonrod Settlement, 
Greens Corners, Rome and Utica. At 
these places he preached by turns, 
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sometimes in houses and barns, some- 
times in the open air. In the perform- 
ance of these services he made his way 
on foot through the wilderness in a 
circuit thirty-five miles in extent. 

The first church building was ded- 
icated in June 1840. In 1852 a parson- 
age was acquired. In 1907 the present 
Sunday school room was built, and a 
few years later the present parsonage. 

This is the largest rural congregation 
in the Central Conference of the United 
Synod of New York, with a present 
baptized membership of 414 and a con- 
firmed membership of 352 souls. 

Pastor Theodore A. Schrader has 
been pastor of the congregation since 
April 1940. Prior to this date he had 
been pastor of the Northfield Parish of 
the Nova Scotia Synod. 


Indiana Congregation 
Free of Debt 


Grace Cuurcu, Elkhart, Ind., recently 
celebrated the cancellation of its build- 
ing debt. A service of thanksgiving was 
held at which Dr. H. E. Turney, pres- 
ident of the Indiana Synod, was the 
speaker. At a social gathering the 
church mortgage was publicly burned 
with appropriate ceremonies. 

Grace Church as it is today was built 
in two units. The original building, 
which now constitutes the front of the 
enlarged plant, was dedicated in June 
1903. Dr. C. E. Rice, retired, was the 
pastor. Within a year after the dedica- 
tion of this building the congregation 
was debt free. The church as it stands 
today was completed in April 1927. Dr. 
J. D. Brosy was the pastor and con- 
tinued as pastor to within a few months 
of the time when the congregation was 
again free of debt. ; 

Grace Church is one of the best 
equipped churches of the Indiana 
Synod. The auditorium, including the 
balcony, seats 550. The educational unit 
has three floors of assembly and class- 
rooms and is well adapted to modern 
educational methods. Within the past 
year the parsonage has been remodeled, 
the church auditorium and main base- 
ment have been redecorated, and the 
building put in good repair. 

The accomplishment of building and 
paying for such a church in depression 
times is a fine tribute to the labors and 
loyalty of Grace congregation and the 
man who was their spiritual leader for 
twenty-four years, Dr. J. D. Brosy. The 
congregation now numbers more than 
five hundred communicant members 
and is looking to the future with en- 
thusiasm under the leadership of their 
new pastor, F. M. Hanes, D.D., who 
began his work among them last No- 
vember. 
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DEATH OF A VALUABLE 


- LAYMAN 


LutHEerR Memorial Church, Erie, Pa., 
suffered a seemingly irreparable loss 
September 8 in the death of J. Boyd 
Bert. The congregation had just 
launched a campaign to liquidate the 
remainder of a bond issue ($83,000) 
which matures December 1 and Mr. 
Bert was captain of one of the two 
divisions of workers and a real force 


' in the campaign. Monday morning he 


had gone on an errand of helpfulness 
to an old friend and was on his way 
home to lunch when he suffered a heart 
attack while at the wheel of his car. 
In the resultant collision he received 


- injuries from which he died at 9.00 


P. M. 

Mr. Bert came of a prominent Lu- 
theran family. His uncle, O. H. P. Bert, 
now a professor at Washington and 
Jefferson College, served Thiel College 
as president. Although only forty-five 
years of age at the time of his death, 
Mr. Bert was director of the Luther 
Memorial Concert Orchestra, member 
of the church council, Finance Com- 
mittee, and Music Committee of the 
church. He was actively engaged in 
many of the civic activities of the city. 
His great passions in life were his home 
‘and family and his church. 

Funeral services were held from Lu- 
ther Memorial Church September 11 
with his pastor, Dr. E. M. Gearhart, 
officiating. Interment took place in 


_ Erie Cemetery. 


Surviving are his wife, Sophia L. 
Bert; a daughter, Martha; a son, J. 
Boyd, Jr.; and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. D. Bert. 

His lips may be silent but his life 
still calls us to higher and better things. 

E. M. Graruart. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Edmund E. Bieber, pastor 
of the Springtown Lutheran Parish, 
Springtown, Pa., has been called to 
active duty with the U. S. Army Air 
Corps for the period of one year, ef- 
fective July 7, 1941. 

At present he is assigned as per- 
sonnel officer for the 22d Bombard- 
ment Group, stationed at Langley 
Field, Virginia. 

- The Joint Council of the parish re- 
fused to consider Pastor Bieber’s res- 


_ignation and took unanimous action to 


grant him leave of absence for the 


duration of his enforced duty with the 


\ 
iW 


be 


ae 


College, Mr. Bieber received the com- 


+ 
A; 


U.S. Army. 
Upon completion of the Reserve Of- 


ficers’ Training Course at Gettysburg 


= mission of Second Lieutenant in the 


U.S. Army Infantry Reserves. He now 
holds the rank of Captain, having been 
promoted to that rank early in 1939. 


The Rev. Dr. U. E. Apple, retired 
Lutheran pastor of Lebanon, Pa., was 
elected supply pastor during Mr. 
Bieber’s absence. 


The Rev. Harvey J. Currens, pastor 
of the Syracuse-Cromwell Parish, Ind., 
accepted a call to Bethany-Smyrna 
Parish of the Indiana Synod and was 
installed September 7 by the president 
of the synod, H. E. Turney, D.D. 


The Rev. Harold F. Doebler, pastor 
of Emanuel Charge, Montoursville, Pa., 
of the Synod of Central Pennsylvania, 
resigned August 31, to accept the call 
to become pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Lafayette Hill, Pa. He was installed 
September 7 in this new parish. 


The Rev. E. J. Detmer, pastor of 
Christ Church, Evansville, Ind., for 
two years, has accepted a call to Memo- 
rial Church, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Rev. Harvey L. Huntley was in- 
stalled pastor of the Giles Parish of the 
Virginia Synod September 7 by Super- 
intendent R. Homer Anderson. The 
service was held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Newport, Va. 


The Rev. E. W. Huston, pastor of 
Bethany Church, Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
signed September 1 and became pastor 
of Christ Church, Oreland, Pa. 


The Rev. J. Woodrow Jacobson, 
newly elected pastor of the Church of 
the Resurrection, Green Bay, Wis., was 
installed by Dr. R. H. Gerberding, 
president of the Synod of the North- 
west, July 27. 


Miss Nanna Lindahl, until recently a 
missionary nurse in India, was mar- 
ried to Mr. Frank Hutchinson July 25 
in Wooddale Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., by the Rev. H. J. Motz-kus. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hutchinson will reside at 4506 
Brookside Avenue, Edina, Minn. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Fisherville, Pa. Messiah Church, the 
Rev. Robert M. Wise pastor, recently 
made needed improvements which in- 
clude excavation under the present 
church building, the installation of a 
new steam heating plant, the finishing 
of a large class and social room, and 
the equipment of a kitchen. 

At the service of dedication, Dr. E. 
Martin Grove of Harrisburg, Pa., 
preached the sermon. Dr. M. R. Ham- 
sher, president of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, brought the message the 
Wednesday evening following. At the 
final service of Holy Communion, when 
four young people were received into 
membership, Dr. Calvin P. Swank, 
superintendent of missions, was the 


‘speaker. 


UScst COURSES 
IN 
Catechetical 


Instruction 
Study Helps in the Catechism 


SERIES A—A book for work 
and study which makes use of the 
best of modern pedagogical meth- 
ods. 40 cents; $3.85 a dozen, pre- 
paid. , 


SERIES B—This book may be 
used in place of Series A, although 
it is more advanced and slightly 
different in material. 40 cents; 
$3.85 a dozen, prepaid. 


TRUTH AND LIFE—O. F. 
Nolde — This is to be used as a 
source and reference book in con- 
nection with the “Study Helps.” 
40 cents; $3.85 a dozen, prepaid. 


A GUIDE BOOK IN CATE- 
CHETICAL INSTRUCTION—O. 
F. Nolde—This is to be used by 
pastors who are guiding their 
catechumens in the study of the 
above texts. Cloth, $2.25. 


Pre-Confirmation Courses 


YESTERDAY, TODAY, TO- 
MORROW—O. Fred Nolde— 
Teacher’s manual utilizing up-to- 


date teaching principles and meth- 
ods. Cloth, $1.25. 


“y, T. T.”—O. Fred Nolde— 
Pupil’s Study and Work Book ac- 
companying “Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow.” 35 cents a copy; 
$3.35 a dozen. Delivery prepaid. 


JUNIOR CLASS MANUAL— 
Rev. G. J. Muller—A manual 
providing a fund of memory and 
reading material including text of 
Luther’s Small Catechism, se- 
lected Bible stories, hymns, 
psalms, devotional and historical 
material with explanations and 
helps over hard places. Cloth. 50 
cents. 


The United Lutheran 
Publication House 

13th and Spruce Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Pittsburgh 


Chicago Columbia 
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Christian Greeting Cards 


for re-sale or personal use. Christmas Cards. Also 
cards for all occasions. Birthday, Congratulations, 
Good Cheer, Get Well, and Sympathy folders. 
True Christian sentiments. Each exquisite card has 
some distinctive touch which gives it instant ap- 
peal. There should be a BIG demand in your com- 
munity for these cards. Rock-bottom prices insure 
our agents large all-year-round profits. Send for 
FREE SAMPLE OFFER. 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Dept. 18 


Box 522 Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 
JOHN KROGMANN 


ARTIST 
3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


Studio 3 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICE 
Broadcast over 
Sta. WJAS 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 
Outfitters to over 2500 
schools, colleges, churches 
and seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 
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When in SAN FRANCISCO you are 
invited to attend Services at 


ST. MARK'S 
Ev. Lutheran Church 


1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


“The Oldest Lutheran Church 
in the West.” 


WORSHIP SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
Rev. J. Edward Oslund, Pastor 


California 


and to 


THE FIRST 
ENGLISH 
LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


3119 W. Sixth St. 


Frederick J. 
Weertz, D.D., 
Pastor 
In the heart of 
the Wilshire 
district. 
Morning Worship 
11:00 A. M. 


The total cost of improvements was 
approximately $3,700, of which $850 
remains as a debt. As soon as this 
amount is paid the congregation ex- 
pects to lay a new floor in the audi- 
torium and redecorate the interior of 
the church. 

St. Paul’s congregation of the same 
parish recently painted the exterior of 
their church at a cost of $225. This ex- 
pense was borne by the Sunday school 
and the church. This congregation has 
recently adopted the Common Service. 


Great Kills, N. Y. A summer attend- 
ance average, which is 60 per cent of 
the year-round average, is the record 
of Christ Sunday School, Great Kills, 
Staten Island. The average from June 
29 to September 1 was eighty-one. Pas- 
tor Frank H. Nickel attributes the 
lessening of the usual summer “slump” 
to two factors: building up the attitude 
among the teachers and officers that 
Sunday school be kept open every Sun- 
day of the year, and giving those chil- 
dren who attend six of the ten vaca- 
tion Sundays a special party or picnic. 


Newberry, S. C. To mark the begin- 
ning of the eleventh year of the pastor- 
ate of the Rev. Dr. E. Bryan Keisler 
as pastor of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, a history of the congregation, 
its personnel and auxiliaries has been 
mimeographed and distributed in book- 
let form. From the report concerning 
the present pastorate we quote: the 
net gain in confirmed membership is 
222; the confirmed membership 751; 
baptized membership 874; including the 
auxiliary organizations, the congrega- 
tion has spent for all purposes a total 
of $100,557, of which $45,017 is for cur- 
rent expenses; $28,010 for unusual ex- 
penses, and $27,530 for benevolences. 

This congregation was organized 
eighty-eight years ago in the old Court 
House with a charter membership of 
twenty-one. Under the name Luther 
Chapel the congregation worshiped in 
its first building for about thirty years, 
and in 1895, during the pastorate of 
Dr. Junius B. Fox, the present church 
was erected and the name was changed 
to its present form. During the min- 
istry of the Rev. W. L. Seabrook the 
present commodious parsonage was 
built, and within the past three years 
it has been renovated, largely through 
the efforts of the Ladies’ Aid Society. 

In 1923, during the pastorate of the 
Rev. Dr. C. A. Freed, at a cost of 
$40,000 the church was remodeled and 
more adequate Sunday school facilities 
were provided, incurring an indebted- 
ness of $20,000. This has been liqui- 
dated. During the pastorates of the 
Rev. H. W. Kuhns and the Rev. Dr. E. 
Fulenwider the congregation enjoyed 
its most rapid numerical growth. 

Many things, such as the unusual 
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variety of professional and vocational 
interests of the members and the prox- 
imity and relationship of Newberry 
College to the congregation, unite in 
affording the Church of the Redeemer 
great opportunities and at the same 
time lays upon it heavy and serious 
responsibilities. 


Steelton, Pa. St. John’s Church re- 
ceived from the Ladies’ Aid Society a 
set of green hangings for the altar, pul- 
pit and lectern. They were consecrated 
August 17. September 11 the Women’s . 
Missionary Society of the congregation 
commemorated the sixtieth anniversary 
of its organization. At this time a cele- 
bration was held in the Sunday school 
room, and Dr. George N. Lauffer of 
Altoona, Pa., a former pastor, was the 
guest speaker. 

This congregation for the past eight 
years was served faithfully by the Rev. 
Hugh E. Yost, who was recently in- 
stalled pastor of Temple Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. During his pastorate at 
Steelton 147 children were baptized 
and 437 persons were received into 
confirmed membership. The present 
total membership is 1,077 baptized, 910 
confirmed and 564 communing. The 
apportioned benevolence to synod has 
been paid in full each year and the 
finances have been well handled by a 
competent treasurer and are in good 
condition. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF SYNOD 


The Wartburg Synod will meet in_ special 
session in Bethel Church, Keeler and West End 
Aves., Chicago, Ill., the Rev. O. C. Kaitschuk 
pastor, Wednesday, October 1, beginning. at 
2.00 P. M. and closing after the evening session. 

Arthur M. Neumann, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod will be held in the Church of 
the Redeemer, Macon, Ga., October 15-17, the 
Rev. Robert F. Shelby pastor. Opening service, 
Wednesday at 8.00 P. M. 

Mrs. A. V. Koebley, Sec. 


The thirteenth biennial convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Illinois 
Synod will be held October 8-10 in First Church, 
Decatur, Ill., the Rev. Roland G. Riechmann 
pastor. Mrs. Ernest Ewald, Act. Sec. 


The eighth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod will be held October_10 and 11 at First 
Church, Nashville, Tenn. Mrs. W. F. More- 
head, secretary of the Education Division of 
the U. L. C. A.’s Women’s Missionary Society, 
and Mrs. L. S. G. Miller, missionary from 
Japan, will be the guest speakers. 

Mrs. Day B. Werts, Sec. 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
Synod will be held October 14-16, in Trinity 
Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., Paul H. Krauss, D.D., 
pastor. Mrs. G. E. Mullendore, Sec. 


The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Maryland 
Synod will be held October 1_ and 2 in_the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Frederick, Md., 
Amos John Traver, D.D., pastor. 

Mrs. Robert E. Hampson, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Mich- 
igan Synod will hold its twenty-second annual 
convention in Messiah Church, Toledo, Ave. and 
West Grand Blvd., ae Recast the Rev. 
F. M. Keller pastor, October 8-10. 

sd Mrs. E. J. Hill, Sec. 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


+ Means Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Rags to Riches 
(Rep.) 
Alan Baxter 
Mary Carlisle 


Two in a Taxi 
Noah Beery, Jr. 
Russell Hayden 
Anita Louise 


Melodrama. Escaped con- 
vict almost ruins new life 
his wife has built for her- 
self, but virtue and justice 
triumph. 


Somewhat more convincing than 


average film of this type, with sin- 


cere effort at characterization. Em- 
phasis, however, still mostly on 
violence. Fair of kind. M 


Drama, faithfully adapted 
from the play, conveying 
Shaw’s ideas on material 
and spiritual values. Goes 
from the Salvation Army 
through the munitions in- 
dustry to eventual compro- 
mise. 


Although there is a maximum of 
dialogue, constant interest replaces 
the boredom usually resulting when a 
film proceeds thus. To casual au- 
dience, ideas may seem unclear; to 
those used to Shaw, understandable. 
Brilliantly interpreted by an excep- 
tional cast. M 


San Antonio Rose 
(Univ.) 
Eve Arden 
Jane Frazee 
Robert Paige 


Melodrama. A jumble of 
operatic ambitions, hijack- 
ing plots, prison breaks, 
etc. 


Far-fetched, sketchy in plot; awk- 
ward in execution. Hopeless. 


Soviet Frontiers 
(Artkino; 
commentary in 
English) 


Drama. Two young men— 
a mechanic and a cab 
driver—struggle against 
odds to save funds to buy 
a filling station. 


Highway West 
(War.) 
Arthur Kennedy 
Brenda Marshall 


}+Major Barbara 
(U. A.; made in 
England) 

Rex Harrison 
Wendy Hiller 
Robert Morley 
Robert Newton 
S. Thorndike 
Emlyn Williams 


Music. 


Comedy. Swing music and 
“specialty” acts strung on 
a tale of a group of per- 
formers who take over a 
gangster-ridden night club. 


A simple story, told even more 
simply, but effective in its sympa- 
thetic portrayal of everyday people 
and situations. Unpretentious, honest. 

VIGEY | 


A hopeless medley of unpleasant sit- 
uations, liberally sprinkled with slap- 
stick and liquor. Inane. 


Documentary. Official 
Soviet films showing the 
Red Army in training and, 
chiefly, its peaceful but 
triumphant taking over of 
Bessarabia from Roumania 
last year. 


The shots of villagers and their dem- 
onstrations for the incoming Soviets 
are remarkably vivid and detailed, 
although to a certain extent obviously 
staged. Considerable repetition. 

Informative. M 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: The Adventures of Chico, The Big Store, Fantasia, The Great 
Commandment, The Great Dictator, Life Begins for Andy Hardy, Men of Boys’ 
Town, Power and the Land, The Reluctant Dragon, Sunny, There’s Magic in 


For Mature Audience: Blood and Sand, Blossoms in the Dust, Cheers for 
Miss Bishop, Citizen Kane, The Devil and Miss Jones, The Fight for Life, A Girl, 
a Guy and a Gob, The Girl in the News, Ku Kan, Meet John Doe, Missing Ten 
Days, Night Train, Penny Serenade, Shining Victory, The Stars Look Down. 


The 
Women’s Missiona 
theran Synod of 


mer pastor. 


seventh biennial 

Society of the United Lu- 
ew York will be held Sep- 
tember 30, October 1 and 2, 
Church, Meriden, Conn., the Rev. E. W. Ham- 


convention of the 


at Immanuel 


Emily Herr, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Pacific 


Synod will meet for its thirty-fifth convention 
in St. Paul’s Church, Seattle, Wash., October 
Mrs. Grace Hanich, Sec. 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
Society 
be held 
St. Stephen’s Church, Lexington, S. C., the Rev. 
A. B. Obenschain’ pastor. O: 

October 8, at 3.00 P. M. 


7-9. 


Women’s Missiona’ 
South Carolina wi 


Wednesday, 


rt the Synod of 
ctober 8-10, in 


service, 
John B. Moose, Sec. 


The second annual conference of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Alleghany Confer- 
ence, Central Pennsylvania Synod, will meet 
October 8 and 9 in Friedens Church, Friedens, 
Pa., the Rey. Martin F. Foutz pastor. 


Mrs. G. I. Melhorn, Sec. 


The second annual conference of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the East Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Synod of Central Pennsyl- 
vania will be held October 22 and 23 at St. 
Paul’s Church, North Fourth Street, Easton, 
Pa., the Rev. Edward Turnbach pastor, as- 
sisted by neighboring churches in the Easton 
District. Send credentials to Miss Mary Klein- 
haus, 310 N. 10th St., Easton, Pa., not later than 
October 10. 


Mrs. Fred C. Wunder, Sec. 
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pret Up Mout hog, 


Wittsir hand-tailored 
Gowns give better ap- 
pearance, wear long- 
er. Yet they cost no 
more than ordinary 
gowns. Write today 
for sample and prices. 


Paul A. Willsie Co. 
457 W. Fort Street, 
Detroit, Mich.; Smith 
Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


ht . 
PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N, J. 


| sTaINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE: TABLETS 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


for Fall where 
every | ae costs less. 
250 inviting rooms. 
Bathing from hotel. 
“Ship’s Sun Deck”. de- 
licious meals. As lowas 
$32.50 weekly per per- 
son, double. Booklet. 


WEEK-END OFFER 
per person, double 
room, bath, all 
meals Fri. to Sun; 


ao or Sat. to Mon. 


RGEISSLER.INC, 


450 SDH AVE. NEAR {0 = ST NEW YORI 


Church Eurnishin 


{N CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE- BRASS : SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 


The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


MARION 
GOLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior Col- 
lege and last two years 
of High School in fa- 
mous ‘'blue grass'’ re- 
gion of Virginia. Lib- 
eral Arts, Pre-library, 


Pre-nursing, Pre-journal- F wy 
ism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business Educa- 


tion, Home Economics, Music, Speech, Happy 
home and social life in atmosphere of Southern 
culture. 68th year. Rates $435.00 to $485.00. Cata- 
logue and view book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, 
Marion, Va. 


BIBLES 


FOR 


JUNIORS 


Containing Practical 
Helps and Beautiful 
Colored Pictures 


SELF-PRONOUNCING TYPE e SIZE4%x6% IN. 


@ No. 9208Z— with a Zrprer Fastener, 
Moroccograne binding, gilt titles, amber 
Stained edges Sy." ci. s) Mere Gare ss 


@ No. 9215—Genuine leather binding, 
overlapping cover, gold titles, red un- 
der "gold edres i ih i hayes Bee S202 5 


For sale at your favorite book store or write to 


A. J. HOLMAN COMPANY 
1222-24-26 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bible Markers . . 


CHUGH eee 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 
AND 
220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


EMBROIDERIE 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


Gowns for Pulpit andChoir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, bookmarkers, com- 
munion linens, materials cut out. Catalogue 
and samples on request. 


417 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


im Hall inc. 


New York's 
Friendliest Hotel : 


Convenient location; 

quiet, spacious rooms 
friendly, attentive serv- 
ice make the Prince 
George New York's out- 
standing hotel value. 


rince George 
Hote 14 East NIZE 


NewYork. © 


The second annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Susquehanna Confer- 
ence of the Central Pennsylvania Synod will be 
held October 7 and 8, at Trinity Church, Mil- 
ton, Pa. Mrs. A. H. Knight, Sec. 


The second annual convention of the West 
Pennsylvania Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod will be held October 21 and 22 
in First Lutheran Church, Carlisle, Pa., Harry 
Saul, D.D., pastor. Mrs. C. A. Neal, Sec. 


The forty-third semi-annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the Chicago 
Conference of the Illinois Synod will be held 
Tuesday, October 21, at St. Luke’s Church, Park 
Ridge, Ill., the Rev. Walter D. Spangler pastor. 
Sessions at 1.00 P. M., with the dinner hour at 
6.00 P. M. and the evening service at 8.00 P. M., 
at which time the Brotherhood of the Chicago 
area will be guests of the Conference. 

Mrs. A. C. Johnson, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Allen- 
town Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
will hold its fifty-sixth annual convention 
Thursday, October 16, in St. Paul’s (Blue) 
Church, Route 2, Coopersburg, Pa., the Rev. 
D. D. Kistler pastor. Mrs. Ernest Haller, Sec. 


The thirty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Danville 
Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, will 
be held October 15 at St. Mark’s Church, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. Mrs. J. Maher, Sec. 


The thirty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pottsville 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held in Christ 
Church, Mahanoy City, Pa., the Rev. R. E. 
Kramer pastor, October 9. Sessions at 9.30 
A. M., and 1.30 and 7.00 P. M. 

Mrs. E. Stuart Filbert, Sec. 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will be held in St. John’s Church, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., the Rev. Addison C. Planz 
pastor, October 8. Sessions at 10.30 A. M., 2.00 
and 7.30 P. M. Sarah F. Otto, Sec. 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Central 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held October 15, at St. Paul’s Church, 
Liverpool, N. Y., the Rev. John H. Dudde 
pastor. Mrs. C. J. Wilcox, Sec. 


The thirty-third convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of Wisconsin Conference, 
Synod of the Northwest, will be held October 
5-7 in the Church of the Holy Communion, 
Racine, Wis., the Rev. Kenneth Hurst pastor, 
beginning at 3.00 P. M., Sunday. Missionary 
speakers will include P. P. Anspach, D.D., and 
Miss Myrtle Onsrud. Marjorie B. Piel, Sec. 


The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Central Conference, 
Synod of Ohio, will be held October 28 and 29 
in Zion Church, Wooster, Ohio, the Rev. Paul 
S. Kelly pastor. Opening session, 1.30 P. M., 
Tuesday, October 28. 

Mrs. K. Jay Bishop, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Alleghany Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will meet October 21, at 
Bedford, Pa., the Rev. George I. Melhorn pas- 
tor. J. S. Shannon, Sec. 


The fourth annual convention of the Susque- 
hanna Conference of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will be held October 14 in Zion Church, 
Sunbury, Pa., the Rev. R. D. Wood pastor. The 
convention will open at 9.30 A. M. 

Paul W. DeLauter, Sec. 


The German Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania will meet Friday, October 10, 
at 2.00 P. M. in St. Paul’s Church, Fifth St. 
and Nedro Ave., Philadelphia, the Rev. John 
Alberti pastor. 

The District Conference meets the same day 
at 7.30 P. M. in Kreuz Kirche, Ninth St. and 
Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, the Rev. W. Jentsch, 
Ph.D., pastor. Albert Schneck, Sec. 


The fall meeting of the Central Conference 
of the Pittsburgh Sqnod will be held Friday, 
October 3, in St. Luke’s Church, N. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., G. Arthur Fry, D.D., pastor. Ses- 
sions will begin with the Service of Confession 
and Holy Communion at 9.00 A. M. 

John M. Nycum, Jr., Sec. 


The fall convention of the Erie Conference of 
the Pittsburgh Synod will be held Tuesday, 
October 7, in St. Paul’s Church, Drake’s Mills, 
Pa., the Rev. Roy S. Schultz pastor. 

The morning session will begin at 9.30 o’clock 
with the Confessional Service and Holy Com- 
munion. The afternoon session will begin at 
1.30 P. M. Lewis R. Fox, Sec. 
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The thirty-fifth convention of the Staunton 
Conference of the Synod of Virginia will be 
held October 21 and 22 in Mount Tabor Church, 
Middlebrook, Va., the Rev. H. E. Poff pastor. 

H. E. Poff, Sec. 


MARRIED 


Walker-Boesche. August 2, 1941, the Rev. 
Howard O. Walker and Miss Dorothy Boesche 
were united in holy wedlock at Christ Lu- 
theran Church, Baltimore, Md. The officiatin 
clergymen were Dr. John L. Deaton, pastor o: 
Christ Church, and the Rev. Roy L. Sloop, 
pastor of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Hagers- 
town, Md. 

The bride and groom were residents of Bal- 
timore and members of Christ Church. Pastor 
Walker was graduated from Gettysburg College 
in 1932 and from the Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg in 1935. He served as assistant pas- 
tor in his home church from the fall of 1937 
until the spring of 1941, when he accepted the 
call to become pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
York, Pa. 


OBITUARY 


John Elmer Heindel, D.D. 


pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, Jersey 
City, N. J., for forty-three years, died suddenly 
of a heart attack July 18, 1941, while at a 
restaurant with the Rev. F. Arnold Bavendam. 

He was born at Wrightsville, Pa. July 16, 
1872, the son of John H. and Mary A. Fox 
Heindel. He was graduated from Albright Col- 
lege in 1895, and from Gettysburg Semina: 
in 1898. Wittenberg College honored him wit 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1919. He 
was licensed by the Alleghany Synod in 1897, 
and was ordained by this synod one year later 
upon graduation from Gettysburg Seminary. 

Dr. Heindel has had only one Preis the 
Church of the Redeemer, Jersey City. He mar- 
ried Alma Dorothy Klinker November 5, 1903, 
and is survived by his widow and one son, 
John K. of Jersey City; two brothers, Moses 
S. and Charles Heindel; and three sisters, Mrs. 
John Campbell and Mrs. Byrd Hinkle of 
Wrightsville, and Mrs. John Anstine of York, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Heindel was chaplain of the Hudson 
County Boulevard Police Department, the 
County Jail, the County Hospital for Mental 
Diseases, the Hudson County Penitentiary, and 
the County Alms House. 

The funeral service was held from the 
church. Participating in the service were F. 
Arnold Bavendam, D.D.; the Rev. J. Henry 
Meyer, president of the Central Conference; 
a representative of Dr. Samuel Trexler, pres- 
ident of the United Synod of New York; and 
Dr. William F. Sunday of Brooklyn, N. Y. In- 
terment took place in Wrightsville, York 
County, Pa. 


Mrs. Marion G. Richard 


yielded to the call of the Master to “come up 
higher” on the evening of September 7 at her 
home in East Lansdowne, Pa. 

Anna Elizabeth Rodeffer was born in Warren 
County, Virginia, sixty-eight years ago. She 
spent her early years near Lovettsville, Loudoun 
County, Virginia. She was married to the Rev. 
Marion G. Richard July 17, 1900. 

Her deeply spiritual and devoutly consecrated 
life, which spent itself in one long stream of 
Christian service, had its roots in the godly 

ualities of her parents. (She had a definite 

hristian experience of conversion in childhood 
and was confirmed at the early age of ten 
years.) She was profoundly moved by this 
sacred experience, which remained a constant 
source of inspiration to her throughout her life. 
With such a background, she could not help 
but be the faithful co-worker with her husband 
that so endeared her to the hearts of many in 
the five parishes served by him: Upper Dublin 
Church, near Ambler, Pa.; Bethlehem Church. 
near Lake City, Fla.; St. Matthew’s, Chester 
Springs, Pa.; Immanuel, East Lansdowne, Pa.; 
and First Church, Collingdale, Pa. 

She was indeed, as Dr. C. P. Swank said in 
his address at the funeral service, ‘“‘a mother 
in Israel,’’ for she not only brought up five 
children in the parsonage, one of whom is a 
pastor’s wife and all of whom are faithful ser- 
vants of the Church, but also mothered count- 
less parishioners, who in sickness were nursed 
by her, in sorrow were comforted by her, in 
perplexity were counseled by her. Truly “her 
works do follow her,” and many thankful 
hearts remember the times those works were 
performed in their behalf. 

Mrs. Richard possessed notable talents for 
art and music. Some of the fine handiwork of 
her brush can be seen in the Richard home. 
The talent for music was greatly used in the 
service of the Church. She organized choirs, 
led them, played the organ and piano, and in 
every way possible fostered the ministry of 
music in the Church. 

Funeral services, in charge of the Rev. C. E. 
Yost, pastor, were conducted September 11 in 
First Church, Collingdale, Pa., where Pastor 
and Mrs. Richard had labored for more than 
seventeen years. The Rev. C. S. Jones of Darb 
offered prayer. The Rev. M. L. Tozer, W. D. 
Guss, T. E. Shearer, and C. E. Yost spoke a 
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word of tribute as representatives from the 
ehurches in which Mrs. Richard labored faith- 


fully with her husband. A letter of tribute 
' from Bethlehem congregation in Florida was 


read. Calvin P. Swank, D.D., Superintendent 
of Missions of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
preached the sermon. 

A brief service was also held at the Richard 
home on the evening of September 10, at which 
time the Rev. Maurice R. Gortner, S.T.D., pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Lansdowne, offered 
prayer, and again at one o’clock on the eleventh 
at the home, when Paul S. Wagner, D.D., of 
Christ Church, Upper Darby, offered prayer. 
Interment was made in Arlington Cemetery in 
Delaware County, Pa. 

Besides her husband, her five children sur- 
vive, namely: Mrs. Arthur L. Hahn, Newport 
News, Va.; Mrs. Henry S. Kauffman, Trenton, 
N. J.; Mrs. R. Earl Huntsburger, Collingdale, 
Pa.; James D. Richard, Sharon Hill, Pa.; and 
Mrs. D. Ray Overcash, East Lansdowne, Pa.; 
also nine grandchildren. Her surviving sisters 
and brothers are: Mrs. N. M. Stone and Clifford 
N. Rodeffer of Washington, D. C.; Hugh L. 
Rodeffer, Mrs. Elbert George and Mrs. B. Drew 
Hickman of Lovettsville, Va.; and Mrs. C. F. 
W. Eisenberg of Staunton, Va. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Apple, U. E., from 28 Hoke Ave., Lebanon. Pa.. 
to Springtown, Pa. 

Auman, Russell, from 64 Sprague Rd., Scars- 
dale, N. Y., to Lewistown, Pa. 

Bieber, E. E., from Springtown, Pa., to 22d 
Bombardment Group, Langley Field, Va. 

Boettger, E. H., from 164 Cazenovia St., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to Route 1, Kilworthy, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Bussard, F. W., from 1149 Prindle St., Chehalis, 
Wash., to 14525 37th St., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 

Cline, R. H., from 459 Walnut Ave., Roanoke, 
Va., to 503 Virginia Ave., Virginia Heights, 
Roanoke, Va. 

Coder, Harry F., from 515 Iowa St., Iowa Falls, 
Iowa, to 2301 31st St., Galveston, Tex. 

Crouthamel, Edgar C., from 936 Gaunt St., 
Gloucester City, N. J., to 937 Gaunt St., 
Gloucester City, N. J. 

Crowell, D.D., Harvey E., from 838 Woodlawn 
Ave., Springfield, Ohio, to 935 N. Limestone 
St., Springfield, Ohio. 

Diehl, William F., from 15 W. George St., St. 
oe Minn., to 51 S. Melton St., St. Paul, 


Drawbaugh, J. W., from 806 W. 36th St., Balti- 
a Md., to 3824 Garrison Blvd., Baltimore, 


Duenow, A. G., from 3616 Winnebago St., St. 
em Mo., to 1640 Andrews Drive, St. Louis, 
te} 


Ebright, D.D., O. W., from 206 W. 7th Ave., 
Emporia, Kan., to 610 46th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Ellerman, F. C., from 203 Merriman Ave., 
“1 A a N. Y., to 135 Vieau Drive, Syracuse, 


Erler, John, from 825 Jackson St., Gary, Ind., 
to 821 Grant St., Gary, Ind. 

Finefrock, John C., from Wooster, Ohio, to 937 
Spink St., Wooster, Ohio. 

Fox, William Ernest, from 3300 E. Baltimore 
St., Baltimore, Md., to P. O. Box 1264, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 

Gardner, D.D., Clarence E., from Brightwaters, 
Hendersonville, N. C., to 700 S. Atlantic Ave., 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Getty, D.D., G. A., from 748 N. E. 8ist St., 
Miami, Fla., to Gen. Del., Columbia, Tenn. 
Goemmel, W. J., from Lodgepole, Nebr., to 

Emerald, Nebr. 

Grenier, Daniel S., from 149 5th Ave., North 

eg N. Y., to R. F. D. 3, Mechanicville, 


Gruver, J. B., from 590 W. Market St., York, 
Pa., to 437 W. Market St., York, Pa. 

Harrison, Walter R., from 105 E. Ryon St., 
Pleasantville, N. J., to 6950 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hauges, Ernest, from 220 E. 20th St., South 
Sioux City, Nebr., to 221 E. 21st St., South 
Sioux City, Nebr. 

Heilman, Lee, from 1549 E. 30th St., Cleveland, 
ele to 2075 W. Federal St., Youngstown, 

oO. 


Holl, William F., from 191 Argonne, Long 
ro Calif., to 125 Pomona St., Long Beach, 
alif. 

Horn, William M., from 95 Grove St., Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y., to 133 Caroline St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Hurst, Frank C., from 609 S. Main St., Misha- 
waka, Ind., to 218 S. 18th St., Richmond, Ind. 
Huston, E. W., from 1754 N. 25th St., Philadel- 

phia, Pa., to Oreland, Pa. 
Jacobson, J. W., from 2942 N. 2d St., Milwau- 
4 Wis., to 411 Cambridge St., Green Bay, 


_ Jacobson, L. E., from 2050 Stanf. oat 
cobs ord St., St 


. Minn., to 420 N. Carroll, Madison, Wis. 
Keim, Charles E., from 6802 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 6812 N. Broad St., Phila- 
oo Pa. 
r, Herman S., from 16 Walling Ave., 
Oneonta, N. Y., to 69 Ford Ave., Oneonta, 


sl 
Leifeld, William J., from 1004 Green St., Had- 
don Heights, ep ity to 11 New Jersey Ave., 
Monnien” “Henty 1, from Schuyler, Nebr. to PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Lodgepole, Nebr. 

Riechmann, Roland G., from 114 E. 8th St., Mt. 
Carmel, Ill., to 1632 N. Union St., Decatur, 
Ill 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linene 
Embroideries — Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
1837 Marking 104 years of service 1941 

" to the church and clergy 


Schenck, Robert J., from 7301 Germantown 
Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., to 35 E. 
James St., Lancaster, ie rans ue i 

Schlegel, Norman M., from inton ss ,) E 7 J 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to 75 W. Market St., Beth- Se COX SONS &.VINING, INC 
lehem, Pa. ; : : 

Scholl, Titus R., from 2859 N. Bailey St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to 2830 N. Bailey St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. A 7 id 

Schroder, Alfred J., from 7301 Germantown When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., to c/o Christ Lu- 
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Schroeder, Hugo, from Hanover St., Glen Rock, 
. Pa., to 3017 Bates a Baer oe ass ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
eebach, D.D., Julius F., from ¥ ta : . ¥ 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 130 Kenilworth Road, 2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
Merion, Pa. SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 
Shawl, Ray, from Milledgeville, Ill., to 13812 
S. Wabash Ave., Riverdale Sta., Chicago, Ill. 
Sittler, Louis A., from 3410 California Ave., 
N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., to Stockton Ave. and 


Arch St., Pittsburgh, Pa. When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


ee to 1217 W. Ramona Blvd., Alhambra, LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


- 131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Stahl, E. F. C., from 158 N. 10th St., Newark, 
. Boe to 583 ne epee Sty ges lai ea ar CHURCH 
taudermann, -g. £rom "i ve., 5 
Vernon, N. Y., to R. F. D. 1, Croton Lake 14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 
Bn ae, mesce, N. i ih ee Morning Service: 11:00 o’clock. 
ump, Joseph, from . Minne a Park- 
way, Minneapolis, Minn., to 845 Ridge Ave., Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D., Pastor 


N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Swanson, Kenneth D., from 1601 Cedar Lane, 
Richmond, Va., to 1401 Cedar Lane, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Thorlaksson, S. O., from 33 Kamitsutsui, 7 
Chome, Fukiai-Ku, Kobe, Japan, to 1852 Fell 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Wallace, Ira M., from 207 Wilson St., Jersey 
Shore, Pa., to Home for Aged, Zelienople, Pa. 

Wick, G. E., from 2640 Schaal Ave., Terre 
Haute, Ind., to S. Fruitridge, R. F. D. 2, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Wyrick, H. P., from 1118 Buchanan Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C., to 1406 E. Boulevard, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
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Remove al IF ee Life 


“If | can retire at age 65, I’m going to buy a small place 
and take it easy!” 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work. 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 


quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Tl. 


“If | can earn enough, I’m going to...” 


“a 


“If my health holds out, I’m going to. . . 


“If | can give my children an education . . .” 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD is at your service! Every “IF” can be 
removed from your life financial program. LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 
is a mutual society; it belongs to the policyholders who now own more 
than 78 million dollars of life insurance in their own Lutheran society. 
Write today for complete information. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
HERMAN L. EKERN, Presiden!—608 Second Avenue South—Minneapolis Minnesota 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 
608 Second Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


STATISTICS 


At age 65, 100 men 
who are now 25 will 
be: 
Dependent .......54 
[cy Y. RRA eene at ee 36 
Still Working..... 5 
Ve Ot ~% Wn Bua 


Please send complete information on your life retirement 
and life protection plans to: — 


ON a el SS SE el SE ay oj 


ADDRESS 
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THE CHURCH SETS A GOAL 


for 
CHURCH PAPER MONTH 


OCTOBER 1941 


Twenty-eight Synods have accepted their quotas and appointed 
Committees to lead the movement towards the goal in their 
respective Synods. 


Pastors, Congregations, Societies, and Individuals have an 
important part in this program authorized by the United 
Lutheran Church at Omaha, Nebraska, last October. 


Liberal Commissions 


Complete information on request 


The Christian influence of THE LUTHERAN is extended each 


time the paper enters another home 
a 


